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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








New Method of Harmony. 
By A. N. JOHNSON, ($1.00). Jnst Published. 


This new book is so saete and clear in its explana- 
tions, that any mnsic-teacher or amateur can get an ex- 
cellent idea of the science by simply reading it through. 
At the same time a most thorough course is marked out 
for those who wish to become composers, including 
work for many months, without, or still better with a 
teacher. T'housands can now learn that have not 
hitherto been able to do 80. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY favor by at who have exam: 


y favor by all who have exam- 
ined it, and is, in itself, already a success. Send 
for it. Use it in Conventions, Sabbath-school Gather- 
ings, and “ Congresses,”” Camp, Praise, and Prayer 
Meetings. (35 cts). 





RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. (50 cts.) W. H. 
CUMMINGS. 
PINAFORE PRIMER. (80c.) ExnstT PAUER. 
ORGAN PRIMER. (80 cts.) STAINER. 
These are called “‘ Primers,”’ but are really handsome 
and valuable books, containing so much information and 
so many illustrations, cuts, and exercises, as more prop- 
erly to deserve the name of “ Instruction-books.”” 
are part of the magnificent stock of NOVELLO, 
Ewer & Co., London (of whom Ditson & Co. are the ex- 
clusive American Agents), and indicate the value 
of the Oratorios, Cantatas, Choruses (bound and sepa- 


rate), Glees, Anthems, ete., which are areens on hand. 
and organist should have a cat- 


Every leader, teacher, 
alogue, which will be sent free on 


Any book mailed, post, Retail Price, y 
abe wed P 


~~ SPECIAL SUMMER CLASS IN GERMAN. 


J.¥F. STEIN, instructor in in four of the 
Boston High Schools, will be during the sum- 
mer vacation with a class of ns to go 
abroad. He would like to form another class of stu- 
dents who may have already studied the language, and 
wish practice in pronunciation or construction. As the 
plan proposed requires no great study or preparation, 
the chance offers special inducements to teachers of the 
public schools. For further particulars, address J. F. 
STEIN, 10 Lambert St., Boston Highlands. 222 e 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 

The examinations for admission to the several classes 
of Tufts College will be held as follows: First, begin- 
ning Thursday, June 19; Second, Tuesday, Sept. 16; 
. "~ case commencing at 9 A. M., and occupying 

Wo cays, 

Preliminary examinations of those proposing to enter 
the Freshman Class in 1880 may be passed at the same 
time by such as are able to present ten of the eighteen 
subjects required. 

For catalogue or other information address the Sec- 
retary, CHARLES E. FAY, 
College Hill, Mass. 


NOTICE. 
Teachers’ School of Science. 


, Tickets for the Excursion may be obtained of the 
erueapere at HUNTINGDON HALL, onSaturday, 


EHIGH UNIVERSITY.—Tuition Free. 
i CIVIL, MECHANICAL and MINING ENGINEER- 
r: i; CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY; FULL CLASSIO- 
it INSTRUCTION ; FRENCH and GERMAN; ENGLISH 

'TERATURE; INTERNATIONAL and CONSTITUTIONAL 
‘AW; PSYCHOLOGY and CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, 

For ters address 

at ¥. JOHN M. LEAVITT, D.D., President, 
_*18 d (M) BETHLEHEM, PA. 


MANSFIELD NORMAL COLLEGE, Mansfield, Ohio. 
morsing Jani 1" o pte Woekt Goarmensing Tuesday 

’ and closin Aug. 15, 1879. 
Advantages a orded: Study, Review, Professional Cult: 
Teo = Social Recreation. A superior opportunity for 
he chers to qualify themselves for more Phicient work 
addrew at? and graded Schools. For full iculars, 
Supt ¢ . Managers, Prof. J. FRAIsE RICHARDS, or 
tive Clrenlan IDSON, Mansfield, aa penal 


ReBINSONTAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

* from the year 1 to 2600, with £, and Interest 

Tables. Indispensable © beok-bctgora school teach- 
The hook. 


ers, ete.; useful and in for Prices, 
recite Bey nccording to binding, ete. Mailed on 
nal. J.W. Ropixson-duthor bie. 64 Federal Bt. Boston, 


ELOCUTION ©. 8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre 
Testimonials f * mont St. Stammering cured. 
Faculty of School of Oeste Stacy Seater, and 


The New 
Normal Musi ont INSTITUTE holding weeks’ 


























Unsurpassed - I 

study with op for teachers and students to 

tres for creulars te, Mente flail’ Boston 
; : 





2A. FLEISCHMANN’S , Gata 


SCHOOL, GLOBES. 3, 5) ©, 20, 12, 36, and 30 tn. diam, Send for 


ENOVIA, N.Y. Third Session, J to 8, 

1879. For a! ’ 8 to Aug. 
lars see Circulars ° 
8UM. SCHOOL Cc ~ yor address GERM 
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young children can use it, 
struction of sentences, pu 


enumeration. 


rapidly than with a pen, 
Is healthfal, durable, 


clean. 
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THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 





The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 
The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 





Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 


Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 





Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Work City; 

OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 
Sole Agents for the World. 


meen Le 
sae 


nctuation, paragraphing, and 


portable, ornamental, and 
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rooms, 


twelve months, at t 
and systematic course of study for teachers and others. 


University. 





First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and 4 ~4 


Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous 


by Americans. 210 





WANTED. 


MISS MARIE MEHLBAOCH, for the last three years in 
Lasell Seminary, instructor in German and French 


ncipal of the Normal 
; Rev. Dr. Gage, Hartford, Ct.; 


ass 
W. L. Montague, A.M., Ph.D., Amherst College, Mass. 





Tonic Sol-fa. 


Upwards of 300 py in this method during the past 
e N.E. Conservatory. Thorough 


Classes during the Summer at the N. E. NORMAL 


E. TOURJEE, 
221d New- England Conservatory. 


New-England Normal Institute, 
Opens July 10. 


Class in Bell’s System of Visible Speech, under the 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 





charge of Prof. L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, of Boston 
Prof. ALEX. GRAHAM BELL will give 
lectures to this class. For particulars address 


L. A. BUTTERFIELD, 


219 h (1) Music Hall, Boston, Maas. 





Summer School of Elocution, 


= BY = 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 


Author of The Science of Elocution, will open June 10. 
1879, at 710 West 
Pupils prepared for Teachers of E 


matic 
of the course of lessons and diagram of the principles 


of expression. 


enroe St., Chicago, ru. 
locution and Dra- 
ers. Send for Circular containing outline 


211 1(1) 








cester, Mass 


Prof. W. 
Seminary,.Morgan 


The Pro; 
University 


218 


Miss A. D. Holyoke, 21 West 5 
Other teachers will be ap 


For board, and for obtaining programme, address 
ERTY, 41 McCartney St., Easton, Penn.; M 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Summer Normal Schools. 





Miss E. Fournier, Portsmouth, N. H. 
R. Harper, Ph.D., Union Theological 


ark, Chicago, Ill. 
St., New York. 


The fourth session of the Normal School of Languages will be held in three places ; namely, New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The New-England School will meet 
vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ; the Ohio School at the UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 

The following teachers have been selected for the Amherst School: 


Dr. Luis Baralt, 42 Prado, Habana, 


in at AMHE 


Prof U. B. Richardsen, Amherst College, Mass. 


Mires. YA. Fitch, School of Modern Languages, Wor-| Pref. BR. See, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mr. S. MA. Stern, Principal of the German Depart- 


ment at the Sauveur School of Languages, 1501 


Broadway, New York. 


Mir. A. A. Buoltin, Principal of the Heness School 


of Languages, 4 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


inted, if needed, to assist in the work of the school. When the corps of teachers 
for the school at Lafayette College and that at Wooster have been selected, their names will be inserted in this 
per. Modern Greek will be taught at- Lafayette College four weeks, and at Wooster six weeks, by Prof. 
EOTSAKOS, a graduate of the University of Athens, at present Prof. of Latin and Greek at Wooster University. 
rn. E. 8S. SHUMWAY, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. A. N. HaG- 

R, JOHN McCLELLAN, Wooster, Ohio. 
me may be had by addressing HENRY HOLT, 25 Bond St., New York; F. W. CHRISTERN, 77 
1., New York; Ropert CLARKE & Co., 65 West Fourth St., Cincinnati; CARL SCHOENHOF, 


40 Winter St., Boston; J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., 715 Market St., Philadelphia; or 


L. SAUVEOR, Ph.D., LL.D., Easton, Pa. 








Containin; 


SEXTEEN Numbers now ready. 


The Fourth Annual Session will be held at the Art Rooms of Purdue Unive 
July 7, 1879, and continuing four weeks. 
terms, courses of study, an 


Whether you wish to attend or not, sen 
d other information. Address L. 8S. THOMPSON, LaFayette, Ind. 


THOMPSON'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING & PENMANSGHIF 





inning Monday 
soe Oreninens ving 
m 





SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 


Variety, will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Readi 
Every Number contains One Hundred 
in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. Price per number, 30 cts, Ask your Bookseller for them, or 


rice f le to , 
Oe tf pence: * GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


, and Social Entertainment, 
erent articles, and is complete 





BUSINESS! 


rary or 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


of — business ability and 
address who wish for tempo- 

rmanent employ- 
ment, will do well to ress 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 16 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


PROFITABLE! 








. B. Nrms & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


| $66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 











The Illustrated Descriptive Itinerary of Bicknell’s European Trip is now ready for all who may send for it. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, Secretary 


Established twenty years. Much frequented 


American School Institute, New York, 


Will make his ANNUAL Vistr to Boston, May 30th and 
81st. Teachers, School Officers, Principals, and others 
desiring to confer with him on matters connected with 
his work may do so on the days named at Messrs. 
WILLIAM 
Boston, Mass. 220 ¢ 


ARE & CO.’S, No. 47 Franklin Street, 





Heness-Sauveur method), wishes for the coming scho- TEACHERS 


astic year, a position as teacher in a College or first- 
class School, eferences: Dr. L. Sauveur, at present 
in Cincinnati, Ohio (Burnet House); Col. Homer B, 
Sprague, A.M., Ph.D., ee of Boston Girls’ High 
School; D. B. Hagar, A.M., Pri 

School, Salem, M 


Application-form and e. 


AGENCY ror SCHOOLS 1x” TEACHERS 


Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 
Educators of the Country. 
rovided with positions. SOQHOOLS and 
FAMILIES promptly supplied with Competent 
Instructors. 


Circulars for stamp. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





accompanied by a 
Paniee dw 


pulepeyne-canens for Harvard 
n, 
quiet seaside place to be agreed 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 


trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 


N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 


Fad of $2.00. 

iT CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri 

, and Teachers dur- 

e Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
upon. 206 





oo aap student of h 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public kers, readers, teachers, and the 
er English. S; Summer 


opens July 7. Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. w. SHOEMARER, A. be Prest. 





School of Vocal Art, 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 





T COLLEG {; the Pernsyl- iol Speakers") cna 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in ieee. pei yr a Circulars (Singers’ 
erms sent free. Address 


210 JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. 





Summer School of Elocution, 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 


School for Teachers on July Ist, 1879, at 561 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, aie 
Ts, 


Address for full particu 
205 z G. WALTER DALE, Prince. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
t<~ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. 2% 








Catalogues on Application. 


Part I,—Mathematical listruments (160 


+) 
~ f.— aaa Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
“« i. ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO.. 





122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philad-’ oo yan’ 
F. W. DEVOE * .,*° 
Cor. Fulton and W: < awe” Lew York, 
nad Manufacturers ai porters of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 





USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and the uine article. For terms and 
for = andes! ri N. W. Sil- 


directions Prop 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 








3 BEWARDS of 


RIT. Three kinds, post- 


paid, 26c. in stamps. F.B. ADAMS, Hill, N.H. 220 
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== BECK’S MICROSCOPES, = 
Whilst the best, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and ECONOMIC Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost. 
Accessories of every description. ounting and Dis- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless cesta: 
improved Microtomes for freezingand imbedding; t 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob- 
jects in all departments. Particular attention iioe often te 
importing Instruments for Institutions of Learning, 
duty free. Mlustrated and Priced Catalogue, 140 pages, 
mailed for three stamps, BR. & JI. BECK, Manu/’g 
Opticians, 921 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 204 (2) 


J. RAWISZER, 
96 Fulton St., New York, 


MAKES 


MEDALS 


Of Every Description, 





— FOR — 
Schools, Colleges, Societies. 


BEST DESIGNS. 
LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE WORLD. 





Teachers (only), send 
7 te for Illustrated Lae 
List. 


| ‘TR : ON THE HEARTH. 
SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or w 
Recommended by highest orentite authorities. 
(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


oro BiHE OPEN | STOVE VENTILATING ¢ Co. 


kman Street, NE 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
Por Sunday and Day Schools. 
Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
able. Prices extremely ‘low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or ageuts 
contin us their address. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S me ef)” Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (218 Boston, mas, 


BAKER, PRATT & Co., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 CRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
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DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
e of School Merchandise. 


Send for Catal 
& 00., 142 & 144 Grand St., N.Y. 


213 BAKER, PR 


Electrical Apparatus 


TO ACCOMPANY 
Tyndall’s Lessons in Electricity, 
FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 
Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55, 


Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
203 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Judiciously invested in Wall St. 
$25 to $5000 5 to $5000 | lays the foundation for substantial 
fortunes every week, and an ened ntage 
of — by the New Cap ion Sys' operating 

Fall ex a on app ation to ADAMS, 
Rouse. Bankers, 26 & 28 Broad St.,N.Y. 217m 


sT pt gee ga yg FREE. Com- 
J Siete of W 


valuable information for ag Fem, 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 











. &. AY-ST, N.Y, | JO N. Evmone, H. E. RicHARps, M.D. 
E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCL Ey 


Importer and Manufacturer of —. 
n 
School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. Importers and : Ph ; 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum, Chemical: ~ cal 
Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale APPARATU 
tus of ellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ be pee 
and Finish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no ss TB Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals. ete. 
and Rare ( *hemicals. in business. logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW TORK. 


FORSALE BY ALL DEAL ERY 


So » ESTERBROOK &CO 


STEEL PEN —— FALCON PEN 


= = 
TREN ACK. 28 SAAS. PLES 10h 
NESTON CAMGEN, Ned SAMPLES AND PRices 04 APPLICA 





_ KQUNS ASE a, 













sana mcs by —_ H. D. HA LL. x R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 
PHILOSOPHICAL ] upaw.o. | HALL & BENJAMIN, 
CHEMICAL 10S ON ea 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 

Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
) % b BromfieleSt., Boston. | Sent free. on receipt of 12 ets. 221 


[[HAMBERLAIN, 


Manfacturers and 
Importers, 


APPA RA TUS, 
| Every Variety. 


















PORRa ie GOLD MEDAL* _-=— 


PARIS EXPOSITION -I8 ( 8.’ 
L, Srey ey TO gO BONG. yo 


FOR SR EXCELLENCE x, 


i oe reML DENS: 


.THE+ FAVORITE -NUMBERS:303,332 404,1'70351 eat 


GILLOTTS OTHER-STYLES—SOLD-BY-ALL - * DEALERS “x9, * oe 
-t>- THROUGHOUT -THE> *WORLD-- aul 


| DAVIS WILDER. "ates . Physigal 
wy gy and Sole Ban nan Tas of Instruments, 
Dron Draby Greys, c-} WiIGEE'S. Liquid Siting, | STEREOPTICONS, ete. 


Blackboard 2 peng * all - ors nd th on —_ 
r walls, an ones put ect and thorough- 
pet ir, fn ove F the ve i e.| Send for Catalogues. 


Pekan ose ce "aoe |, PRYSICAL& OPTICAL CO, cuit, 


taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. 
aday athome. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address | STINSON & ©., Portland, Me.! 211 f 27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 























Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 189 eow 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


| WSEZ— a peUSPAVIs, USE 
| 
patti ialaatetaRtaaleelal | i RITING ins 


measure, Square, POsT-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for | outa LING Wa 
Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent by mail on receipt of FALIM a WAX oe SS 


price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stam ps) PERRIS & BROWNE, | 
Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 203 m @) Best Known. EstsBtisnen, 1824, 





WYCKOFF'S COMBINATION RULE. 





> PERFECT VENTILATION! ~< 
For Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


SOMETHING NEVER BEFORE ACCOMPLISHED! 


All Impure Air Rromptly Withdrawn. 
No Necessity for Stifling, Confined Air in Schoolrooms or Public Buildings. 


The Ventilators are guaranteed to provide satisfactory ventilation for School- 
Rooms and Public Halls. 

J. S. Hui, Ese. : JERSEY Ciry, N. J., January 23d, 1879. 
Dear Sir :—The following is a copy of a Report of the Committee on mae 
and Ventilating, of the Board of Directors of Education of Jersey Cit opted 

January 13th, 1879. Respectfully, etc., MARTIN FINC Chee 
Hon. Bp. OF DiREcToRS OF Eb. : JERSEY CITY, Janua 13th, cove 
Gentlemen :—Your Committee respectfully report that they have { laced in one 
of the rooms of School Building No. 6, one of the “ Universal Venti ators, which 
has given — rfect satisfaction. “The Ventilator works toa oo, 
pectfully submitted, PETER SCANLAN, C. H. MOORE, Com. 
ta The Ventilator can be easily applied to any flue and at very little cost. 


Cc d li 
ey oe ee J. S. HULIN, 
411 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


212 f eow 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betablished 














ng 5Q. 
Bells of pes Tin, moun’ 
Janeen, Sage the best Betery langings, for oe 
FAY (es, Court-houses, Fire 
Tower Clocks. ete. FullyWarranted 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 


an BES] i T! is 
D ey Bear aioe 
By W. Straub. Vayouzen & Tirr, 102 E. 24 St.. Ciawinnari 
EMA eee FOLDING CHAIR. 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combining as it does a CHA 
BED, CHILD'S CRIB ; INVALID, LINING, and LIBRARY CHALE. “ae 


sissies" iearstions water eeuro nt 
MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
816 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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LIBRARIANS 3° 
of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
rated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full contro} 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
hest thing for Public Libraries in existence, 
_ mt Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


L. B. Edwards, MyD., editor of *‘ Virginia Medica] 
nee says he has “ prescribed VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES, and have also induced friends to pre- 
scribe it. Our success will make us prescribe it fre- 

vently.”’ Relieves all fatigue of the Brain, Nervous 
Ni Fy Impaired Vitality, and prevents C pena. 
tion. For sale by druggists. F. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, N, Y. 


160,000 packages have been prescribed by physicians. 
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PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 


Monroe’s Primary Reading - Charts. 
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FAREWELL OF THE CHORUS TO ALCESTIS, 
BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 


Pelias’ daughter fair, 
Now have I said farewell, 
And thou hast left this upper air, 
And dost in Pluto’s sunless chambers dwell. 
But let them know, 
Gloom-vestured Hades, and that helmsman hoar, 
Who, with funereal oar, 
Doth ferry souls beyond the Styx’s flow, 
That when they look on thee 
By far the noblest woman they shall see, 
That in the two-oared skiff of dun 
Hath e’er been ferried over Acheron. 
And many a t sweet 
Shall sing of thee with seven-chorded lyre, 
Or lyreless hymns of Epic fire, 
As rapt he lies before the Muses’ feet; 
When, over Sparta’s rich estate, 
The night-long August moon 
Fills out her orb full soon, 
Or yet in Athens, fair and fortunate. 
Thou leavest poets, by thy death, such theme, 
Would that it fell on me 
From Hades’ dungeon-halls to set thee free, 
And from Cocytus’ stream ; 
From that grim shore 
And Charon’s fateful oar. 
For thou, of women blest, alone 
Hast dared to ransom back from death 
Thy husband’s soul by giving up thine own 
Life-breath ; 
Lightly. lady, may the earth . 
On thee fall. 
But if thy husband to his hearth 
Another bride shall call, 
Bitter shall it be to me 
And to thy children all, 
When she who gave thy husband birth, 
And he, his sire of high degree 
Refused for him to die, — 
Wretches with hoary hair, — 
Nor would for him, their offspring, bear 
The blow of destiny, — 
Then thou, in bloom of youth, 
Still fresh and fair, 
Didst die to save thy spouse. Ah! would, in sooth, 
That I might win such love from such a wife, — 
For this would be a lot most rare in life,— 
And long as life we’d live in truth 
Without or fear or strife! 


Cambridge, Mass., 1879. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


EpucationaL LABor.—Here is a point of confessed 
difficulty, aud yet of vital importance. It is not con- 
cerned with college training only, but with our whole 
scheme of public education. The divorce between hand- 
work and head-work is so complete, and is maintained 
so long in the process of high-school and college educa- 
tion, that those who finish courses of study in either 
find it hard work ever to unite them again. Disuse of 
manual labor breeds distaste for it, and, as a consequence, 
the callings that require it are shunned, while those in 
which it can be evaded are so unmistakably overcrowded 
as to seriously disturb the balance of the body politic. 
This is the charge most frequently and persistently 
urged against the colleges established to further indus- 
trial education, that the tracks between them and in- 
dustrial life all lead one way,—that many go from shop 
and farm, but that none return to them again. What 


's needed is a system that shall give manual training in 
an educational way, and that can justify its introduc- 
hon into an educational course on educational grounds. 
"ere 1s no country in the world where such a system 
's needed as much as in our own, and at no previous 
time in our history has the demand been as imperative 
4s It 18 to-day.—Prest. Orton, Ohio University. 

Tae First Dury. — To secure good teachers is our 
first duty; without them, whatever else we have, no- 
thing worth having can be accomplished. Much more 
's Tequired of teachers at present than was demanded a 
few years ago. Whatever will impair their efficiency 
n school must be ‘sacrificed, and the instruction they 


give must be carefully prepared with the help of more 
educational theory than ever before existed. By means 
of school journals, conventions, and supervision, there 
is in active circulation a variety of good methods, and 
no successful teacher neglects to avail herself of them. 
For the larger part of the true teacher’s work is of such 
a character that its value does not appear at once,—of 
such a character that it cannot be estimated by even 


the acutest human supervision. The teacher only, 
therefore, is worthy of employment who, possessing the 
prerequisite knowledge and power of government, also 
holds herself subject to the dictates of her own quick 
conscience. —G. A. Littlefield, Supt. Pub. Schools, Law- 
rence, Mass. 


How to Instruct.—In the instruction of youth 
make home thrusts. Bring the subject as near as possi- 
ble to the capacity of the pupil. If the central fact is 
only a grain of mustard-seed grown into a comely plant 
with roots and branches, get at that central fact, even 
though in so doing you may destroy the grace of the 
branches and the beauty of the spreading leaves. If 
the child does not understand the language of the book, 
put it in many different ways, presenting now this side 
and again another side, until the pupil is able to tell 
you all about it in his own familiar form of speech, or 
in the use of terms which have become clearly intelli- 
gible. It will take time, you say, and delay progress. 
But the time will be well spent, and mental progress is 
not to be measured by the pages of a text-book, ‘but by 
growth in understanding.—Lousiana Jour. of Kd. 

_ Corporat PunIsHMENT includes any punishment 
which produces physical suffering. Frequent use of 
the rod furnishes undoubted proof of weak teaching; 
but the substitution of any other form of bodily punish- 
ment, such as pulling the ears or hair of a pupil, is an 
indication of inhumanity and cowardice as well as of 
weakness; of inhumanity on account of the nature of 
the punishment, of cowardice when such punishment is 
employed,—instead of that for which provision is made, 
—in order to avoid a “record.” This is not mentioned 
because such practices prevail at present in our schools, 
but because it has been stated that in some cities a re- 
striction of the number of corporal punishments has re- 
sulted in the substitution of these forms, which are far 
worse than an old-fashioned whipping. The abolition 
of corporal punishment might tend to break down the 
authority of a teacher. It should be held in reserve as 
a last resort, and applied only in extreme cases, and 
when other punishments fail to produce a beneficial 
effect. For violent and pointed opposition to authority, 


in a very few cases it may be necessary. The teacher 
should employ every possible expedient to avoid the 
necessity of inflicting bodily suffering, but when em- 
ployed, the punishment to be salutary must be reason- 
ably severe, while the effect upon the pupil and upon 
the school should be heightened by the rarity of its oc- 
currence.—L. H. Marvel, Supt. Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 


PuiLosopuic TeaAcuine.—Correct habits of mental 
action are as essential to clear thinking in moral acts as 
in the purely abstract. The pupil must be taught to 
be true to his own memory, to reproduce his own 
thoughts in the precise language he has once formulated 
them, that he may acquire the habit of repeating to 
others the precise words, if he attempt it, that he may 
have heard or read. To this end be must not only be 
faithful to his own thoughts and imaginings in giving 
them expression, but must cultivate the habit of giving 
an earnest, exhausting attention to whatever he may be 
called upon to reproduce, that he may learn to do exact 


form correct estimates of his own merits, and he will 
not be eager to under-estimate the merits of others. 
Teach him to state clearly and fearlessly his own mo- 
tives, and he will be less likely to mistake or misrepre- 
sent the motives of others. So that the moral discipline 
to external and internal honesty inevitably accompanies 
every school exercise, and the moral training of the 
child should no longer be dissociated from his intellect- 
ual training, as though it could be, in any efficient degree 


accomplished as a separate object of pursuit by simply 
repeating nursery tales, or glibly rehearsing graver 
moral precepts. These have their appropriate place and 
influence, but are no substitute for the overpowering in- 
fluence of example, supplemented by earnest, devoted 
teaching by philosophic methods.—#. Hunt, Supt. of 
Schools, Newton, Mass. 


THe Reat Opsect.—Not every person will make a 
good teacher, and the sooner this fact is recognized and 
accepted the better for our schools. The reason is that 
all do not possess the requisite good sense in this direc- 
tion. They have good business qualifications, but they 
have not the power to attract and control. It takes all 
of these to make the scholarly teacher; and, notwith- 
standing we have our libraries of works on school man- 
agement, school government, methods of teaching, and 
so on, I sometimes think we too often forget (if we ever 
knew) the real object of teaching. Do we not teach 
too much ? I do not mean that our courses of study 
are too extensive; but do we not teach too much of any 
one subject ? We give the mass without the thought, 
the essence. We solve problem after problem, we com- 
mit definition after definition, we parse word after word, 
we translate sentence after sentence, and do not realize 
that there is any relation the one with the other. It 
seems to me if we would learn principles systematically 


rather than so much, we would have more knowledge 
at our command. If we could see the thought as devel- 
oped in any subject, just as we should and must see the 
thought in reading; and not only see the thought in 
one subject, but be able to follow it through every 
branch, then our knowledge would be systematic.— 
Prest. H. B. Brown, No. Indiana Normal School. 








READING - BOOK POETS. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE, AND HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


There are two poems familiar to all ears who listen to 
elocutionary training,—“ The Vagabonds,” and “ Darius 
Green and his Flying Machine.” 

I once asked the author of these school favorites to 
give me some account of their origin. “‘The Vaga- 
bonds,’” said Mr. Trowbridge, “was suggested by a 
sight I witnessed in the streets of Paris. The beggars 
that I saw there had six dogs, instead of one. The 
scene haunted me until I described the performance in 
verse. “ The incident of ‘ Darius Green and his Flying 
Machine’ was related to me by James T. Fields, who 
asked me to write a story upon it for the Atlantic, but I 
thought it better adapted to a poem for Our Young 
Folks, and in this way it appeared.” ‘The Vagabond” 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 1868, and has since 
been published in book-form, with illustrations by 
Darley. 

J. T. Trowbridge was born in Ogden, Western New 
York, in 1827. He had hard struggles in his early 
years, and his checks to literary aspiration are humor- 
ously told in “ Martin Merrivale.” He lives at Arling- 
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Pond. Few spots are more lovely in summer than the 
surroundings of his home. 

Longfellow’s poems are as familiar to all instructors 
as the language of the ‘school-room. Every schoolboy 
reads and declaims them; every teacher, like every 
preacher, quotes them. We once passed an evening 
with Professor Longfellow, during which he gave us an 
account of the origin of his most popular poems. We 
will give the history of those which are common to the 
“ Readers ” and “ Speakers.” 

The “ Psalm of Life” is probably the best known of 
these numerous school-poems. It was written on a 
summer morning in 1838. He was a young man then, 
full of aspiration and hope, and the poem was merely 
an expression of his own feelings. He regarded it as a 
personal matter, — like an entry in one’s journal,—and 
for a long time refrained from publishing it. Ray 
Palmer’s “My Faith looks up to Thee,” Bryant’s 
“‘Thanatopsis,” and Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life,” 
were all written as an expression of the writers’ own 
feelings, and were kept in their possession for a long 
time, without any probable estimate of their value or 
future fame. Mr. Longfellow related that, on returning 
from his visit to the queen, an English laborer stepped 
up to the carriage and asked to shake hands with the 
writer of the “Psalm of Life.” “It was one of the 
best compliments I ever received,” said the democratic 
poet. 

Longfellow’s study is a repository of the beautiful 
things of the past: souvenirs, busts of noble friends, 
momentoes of departed poets,—Tom Moore’s waste- 
paper basket, Coleridge’s inkstand, a piece of Dante’s 
coffin. In this study stood an old clock, with the color- 
ings of age, rising from floor to ceiling. It numbered 
the hours in which his best poems were written. It was 
the old clock on the stairs. 

The “ Wreck of the Hesperus” was written in 1839, 
at midnight. A violent storm had occurred the night 
before; the distress and disasters at sea had been great, 
especially along the capes of the New-England coast. 
The papers of the day were full of the news of disaster. 
The poet was sitting alone in his study late at night, 
when the vision of the wrecked “ Hesperus” came drift- 
ing on the disturbed tides of thought into his mind. 
He went to bed, but could not sleep. He arose and 
wrote the poem, which came into his mind by whole 
stanzas, finishing them just as the clock,—the old clock 
on the stairs,—was striking three. 

Sir Walter Scott says that he was led to write the 
romance of Kenilworth because the first stanza of 
Mickle’s famous ballad of “Cumnor Hall” haunted him : 


** The dews of summer-night did fall 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the towers of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby.”’ 
Longfellow says that he was, as he thinks, led to write 
the “Wreck of the Hesperus” because the words 
“ Norman Woe,” which were associated with the dis- 
asters at sea, seemed to him so indescribably sad. 

“ Excelsior ” was written after receiving a letter from 
Charles Sumner full of lofty sentiments. 

“ Hiawatha” owes much of its story and the embel- 
lishment of musical Indian names to the researches of 
Schoolcraft. Abraham Le Fort, an Onondaga chief, 
who was a supposed graduate of Geneva College, fur- 
nished Schoolcraft with the Indian tradition of Hiawa- 
tha. You may find it in Schoolcraft, part ILL, page 314, 
and in the same volume you may find the Indian vocab- 
ularies from which the poet enriched his verse. The 
poet has added much to the original tradition, which is 
substantially as follows: 

“ Hiawatha taught the Six Nations arts and knowl- 
edge. He had a canoe that would move without pad- 
dies. It was only necessary to will it, to compel it to 
go. With this he ascended the streams and lakes. 
He taught the people to raise corn; he removed obstruc- 
tions from their water-courses, and helped them to get 
the mastery over the monsters that over-run the coun- 
try, and thus prepared the forest for their hunters. He 
gave them instructions for observing the laws and max- 


ims of the Great Spirit, and having done these things, 
he laid aside the great powers of his mission, and re- 
solved to set the people an example of how they should 
live.” —Schooleraft. 

When Hiawatha put aside the character of a deity, 
and became an individual, he drew out of the water his 
beautiful talismanic canoe, and it was only used when 
he assumed his celestial dignity, and went to attend 
some great Indian council. At last there was a meet- 
ing of the chiefs and chief men of the tribes, to consider 
what was to be done to arrest the encroachments of a 
newly-arrived foe,—the white man,—and Hiawatha at- 
tended, and assumed again the character of a prophet 
and celestial teacher. He made a speech, which you 
may find in Vol. III. of Schoolcraft, page 317, and 
which is as beautiful and sublimely poetic as anything 
in the poetry of Ossian. You have read Longfellow’s 
version of the departure of Hiawatha to the land of the 
sunset : 

** To the kingdom of Ponemah. 
To the land of the hereafter.” 
Here is the original version, as given to Schoolcraft : 

“ Brothers these are the words of Hiawatha. I have 
said it; I have done.” ; 

“The next day the plan of union was again consid- 
ered, and adopted by the council. Conceiving this to 
be the accomplishment of his mission, he addressed 
them in a speech of wise counsels, and announced his 
withdrawal to the skies. At the conclusion he went 
down to the shore and assumed his seat in his mystical 
canoe. Sweet music was heard in the air at the same 
moment, and its cadence floated in the ear of the won- 
dering multitude; it rose in the air higher and higher, 
till it vanished from the sight, and disappeared in the 
celestial regions, inhabited only by Owayneo and his 
hosts.” 








HOW TO STUDY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY PROF. H. N. HUDSON, 


{From Preface to Tragedy of Hamlet.) 

The occasion moves me to protest, with all possible 
earnestness, against the course now too commonly pur- 
sued in our studying and teaching of English literature. 
We seem indeed to have got stuck fast in the strange 
notion, that children are never learning anything un- 
less they are conscious of it; and so we are sparing no 
pains to force in them a premature and most unhealthy 
consciousness of learning. Nothing is left to the free 
and spantaneous vitalities of Nature. 
come to such a pass with us, that a pupil must live, 


Things have 


** Knowing that he grows wiser every day, 
Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Each little oo of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of his heart.”’ 


Hence our education is kept at a restless fever-heat of 
ambition and emulation; and this naturally draws on 
an incessant urging of high-pressure methods. We 
have no faith in any sowing, save where the seeds 
“forthwith spring up, because they have no deepness of 
earth.” So eager and impatient are we for immediate 
results, that the conditions and processes of inward 
growth are, as far as possible, worked off and got rid 
of. But the results attained by this straining and fore- 
ing are necessarily false and delusive; and presently 
wither away, because they have no root. * * * * 

Now, in opposition to all this, be it said again and 
again, that the work of education is necessarily secret 
and unconscious just in proportion as it is deep and 
generative. For the mind is naturally conscious only 
of what touches its surface, rustles in its fringes, or 
roars in its outskirts; while that which works at its 
vital springs, and feeds its native vigor, is as silent as 
the growing of. the grass, as unconscious as the assim- 
ilation of the food, and the vitalizing of the blood. 
When its springs of life are touched to their finest is- 
sues, then it is that we are least sensible of the process. 
So it is rightly said, “the gods approve the depth and 
not the tumult of the soul.” Only the dyspeptic are 
conscious of their gastric operations ; the eupeptic never 
think of their stomachs, are not even aware that they 


Now, Shakespeare, above all other authors, should be 
allowed to teach as Nature teaches, else he ought not 
to be used as a text-book at all. And here, I suspect, 
the great danger is, that teachers, having too little faith 
in the spontaneous powers of Nature, will undertake to 
do too much, will keep thrusting themselves, their 
specialties and artificial preparations, between the pu- 
pil and the author. With average pupils, if of suffi- 
cient age, Shakespeare will make his way, slowly and 
silently indeed, but effectively, provided his proper effi- 
cacy be not strangled and defeated by an excess of 
learned verbalism. For his great superiority lies very 
much in this, that he writes close to facts as they are; 
no cloud of words, nothing, stands between his vision 
and the object. Hence with him, preéminently, lan- 
guage is used as a transparent, invisible vehicle of 
thought and matter; so that the mind, if rightly put 
in communication with him, thinks not of his expres. 
sion at all, but loses sight of it, in the force and vivid- 
ness of what is expressed. Beautiful his speech is in- 
deed ; but its beauty lies in this very thing, that it is 
the crystal shrine, itself unseen, of the speaking soul 
within. The less, therefore, the attention of students 
is diverted from his matter to his language by external 
calls, the quicker and stronger will be their interest in 
him ;— an interest free, natural, and unconscious in- 
deed, but all the better for that; so that the teacher 
will best further it by letting it alone; will most effect- 
ively help it by leaving it unhelped. For the learning 
of words isa noisy process; whereas the virtue of things 
steals into the mind with noiseless step, and is ever 
working in us most when we perceive it least. And so, 
when Shakespeare is fairly studied in the manner here 
proposed, the pupil will naturally be drawn to forget 
himself; all thought of the show he is to make will be 
cheated into healthful sleep; unless, aye, unless,— 

‘** Some intermeddler still is on the watch 
To drive him back, and pound him, like a stray, 
Within the pinfold of his own conceit.” 

I was convinced long ago, and further experience has 
but strengthened that conviction, that in the study of 
English authors the method of recitations is radically 
at fault, and ought seldom, if ever, to beused. For that 
method naturally invites, and indeed almost compels, 
the pupil to spend all his force on those points only 
which are, or may be made, available for immediate rec- 
itational effect. But, if the author be really worth 
studying, all, or nearly all, that is best in him escapes 
through the fingers of this process, and is left behind, 
the pupil having no occasion for attending to it, nor 
any strength of attention to spare for it. He does 
nothing but skip lightly over the surface of what is be- 
fore him, picking up such small items as the tongue and 
memory can handle, but remaining quite ignorant of 
all its deeper efficacies, which would indeed be rather 
an incumbrance than a help in reference to what he has 
in view; for the best thing that the best authors can 
do is to quicken and inspire the student’s mind. But 
quickening and inspiration are nowise things to be re- 
cited; their natural effect is to prevent glibness of 
memory and tongue; and, while the pupil is intent only 
on what he can recite, the author’s quickening and in- 
spiring power has no chance to work; and he just runs 
or slides over it without being touched by it, or catching 
any virtue from it. It is just the difference of mere 
acquirement and culture; for what the mind gains in 
the way of acquirement merely, is lost almost as quickly 
as it is got; but whatever of culture is gained abides as 
an inseparable part of the mind itself. Thus the same 
rule holds here as in so many other things, that, when 
pupils are studying merely or mainly for effect, all the 
best effect of the study is inevitably missed. 

For these reasons, I have never had, and never 
will have, anything but simple exercises, the pupils 
reading the author under the teacher’s direction, correc- 
tion, and explanation, the teacher not even requiring, 
though usually advising, them to read over the matter 








have any. * * * * * * * + 


in advance. Thus it is a joint communing of teacher 
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and pupils with the author for the time being; just 
that, and nothing more. Nor, assuredly, can such com- 
munion, in so far as it is genial and free, be without 
substantial and lasting good, far better indeed than any 
possible cramming of mouth and memory for recitation, 
The one thing needful here is that the pupils rightly 
understand and feel what they read; this secured, all 
the rest will take care of itself, because when this ‘is 
gained the work is, not indeed done, but fairly and 
effectively begun, and what is once so begun will be 
ever after, in course of doing, never done. For people 
cannot dwell, intelligently and with open minds, in the 
presence of “ sweetness and light,” or within the sound 
of wisdom and eloquence, without being enriched; en- 
riched secretly, it may be, but permanently, for the en- 
richment is in the shape of germs which have in them 
the virtue of perennial growth. And when I find the 
pupils taking pleasure in what they are about, entering 
into it with the zest and spirit of honest delight, then I 
know full well that they are drinking in the author’s 
soul-power, and that what they are drinking in is going 
to the right spot. For, to find joy and sweetness in 
the taste of what is pure and good, is the strongest 
pledge that things are going well. And such a com- 
muning of youthful minds with genius and mellow wis- 
dom has something of mystery and almost of magic in 
it. Rather say, it isa holy sacrament of the mind; as 
beautiful too as it is beneficent; in this naughty-lovely, 
or this lovely-naughty world of ours, I hardly know of 
a lovelier sight. There is, — be assured there is, — re- 
generation in it. 








THE LARGEST ISLAND IN THE WORLD. 


Immediately north of Australia, and separated from 
it at Torres Straits by less than a hundred miles of sea- 
is the largest island on the globe, — New Guinea, — a 
country of surpassing interest, whether as regards its 
natural productions or its human inhabitants, but which 
remains to this day less known than any accessible por- 
tion of the earth’s surface. Within the last few years 
considerable attention has been attracted toward it by 
surveys which have completed our knowledge of its out- 
line and dimensions, by the settlement of English mis- 
sionaries on its southern coasts, by the explorations of 
several European naturalists, and by the visits of Aus- 
tralian miners attracted by the alleged discovery of gold 
in the sands of its rivers. From these various sources 
there has resulted a somewhat sudden increase in our 
still scanty knowledge of this hitherto unknown land ; 
and we therefore propose to give a general sketch of the 
island and of the peculiar forms of life that inhabit it, 
and to discuss briefly some of the interesting problems 
connected with its indigenous races. 

It has hitherto been the custom of geographers to 
give the palm to Borneo as the largest island in the 
world, but this is decidedly an error. A careful esti- 
mate, founded on the most recent maps, shows that New 
Guinea is considerably the larger, and must for the fu- 
ture be accorded the first place. In shape, this island 
differs greatly from Borneo, being irregular, and much 
extended in a north-northwest and south-southeast direc- 
tion, so that its greatest length is little short of 1,500 
miles; a distance as great as the whole width of Aus- 
tralia from Adelaide to Port Darwin, or of Europe from 


London to Constantinople. Its greatest width is 410 
miles; and, omitting the great peninsulas which form 
its two extremities, the central mass is about 700 miles 
long, with an ave width of 320 miles; a country 
about the size of the Austrian Empire, and, with the 
&xception of the course of one large river, an absolute 


blank upon our maps.— Popular Science Monthly, 








— Come ye into the summer woods: 
There entereth no annoy! 
All queenly were the chestnut leaves, 
And the earth is full of joy. 
T eganct tell yom Bait the ts 
y you may see— 
golden 
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OLDEN SCHOOLMASTERS AND SCHOOLS. 


' BY ANNIE E. COLE. 


IT. — Old Schools. 


As before stated, the pioneer schoolmaster went 
“abroad,” equipped with horse and saddle-bags, dis- 
pensing knowledge, as the physician his doses, wherever 
subjects were found for the exercise of his skill; but 
after colonization became a fixed fact, and the posses- 
sion of the country no longer a question to be decided 
by bloody warfare, the school-system expanded, and 
took deep and permanent root, underlying every insti- 
tution of civil and religious liberty founded in the New 
World. Bigotry and oppression cannot exist on the 
same soil with popular education, and as the schools 
prevailed, New England early became distinguished 
for the general intelligence of its inhabitants, and for 
their ardent love of liberty. 

The early schools bear favorable comparison with 
those of recent date, when the scientific knowledge of 
those days is compared with that of the present time. 
A crystalline purity pervaded those early teachings. 
The “Psalter” and spelling-books were the standard 
books, and for a long period,—more than a century,— 
selections from the Bible were the sole advanced read- 
ing-lessons of the schools of New England. In many 
an ancient attic, stored away among the relics of the 
past, soiled with dust and blackened by age, is still to 
be found the square, leather-bound “Psalter,” from 
which past generations learned their school lessons. 
Rare old economists were the intellectual builders of 
those times. The children were instructed in their 
duty to God, their own rights among men, and in read- 
ing, at one and the same time. 

While efforts are being made to banish the Bible 
from our public schools, it may be well to recall how 
those schools were first planted and established, and 
also to remember that as the school was the foundation 
of this republic, in like manner the Bible was the cor- 
ner-stone of the school. It was no rude boors who 
burned the “ Gaspee” in Providence river, and threw 
the tea into the Boston Harbor, but God-believing men, 
thoroughly indoctrinated in religious liberty, taught 


them by the Bible in the reading-lessons of their boy- 
hood. 
The formation-period of a nation must of necessity 


be rugged, but youth is buoyant, and the pupils of those 
early times abounded in the mirth and mischief-loving 
propensities which distinguish their successors of the 
present, while some of the old schoolmasters held and 
exercised opinions that would have shamed the wisdom 
of the Grecian “seven.” One, whose fame has out- 
lived his name, was wont at the close of school to ad- 
minister a sound castigation to all the offenders of the 
day, en masse, without giving the reasons therefor, 
which course he said he adopted “in order to quicken 
their memories.” Text-books of intellectual philosophy 
were not needed in that school. 

Following the fundamental reading and spelling, as 
taught in the “ Psalter” and spelling-book, writing and 
“ciphering ” rounded up the labors of the early school. 

The bold, round, clerical handwriting, so often seen 
in the surviving documents of “ye olden time,” pre- 
serve the knowledge of the high degree of excellence 
attained in that department of education, the clearly- 
defined letters putting to shame the scrawling and ob- 
scure chirography of the present day. 

“ Ciphering” was a marvel in its way, but it wouldn’t 
be a very energetic teacher of modern times who would 
accomplish as much, and do it as thoroughly, with the 
appliances then in use, as did those homespun worthies of 
old. A single arithmetic sufficed for the entire school, 
and that one copy was held and presided over by the 
master alone, the profane hands of the pupils never 
being allowed to touch it. When the sum was “set” 
and given out, the pupil “worked it out” as best he 
could, and then presented .it at the desk for approval. 





Practical examples were often improvised. For in- 





at a 24 cents per pound, one-third of it being fat and 
the remainder lean ?” and woe to the luckless wight 
who blundered on the last clause. A couplet or stanza 
added greatly to the eclat of these original examples. 
Much local renown was won by the perpetrator of the 
following : 


** If 40 dogs, for 70 groats 
Go 30 days to grass, 
How many hounds, for 90 crowns, 
Could run six weeks in the same place ?”’ 


The “Double Rule of Three” was the grand arena 
of the arithmetical athletes of the period, and the solu- 
tion of “knotty ” questions found in its intricacies was 
among the evening amusements of those early days. 

Many a fair fabric of the present is, like the web of 
Penelope, destroyed as fast as woven, by the restless 
spirit of change which pervades every department of 
labor ; but in the olden time the schoolmaster held to 
his calling as conscientiously as the pastor did to his,— 
hardly more sacred,—mission. That his post was no sine- 
cure, the testimony of one handed down through many 
generations abundantly confirms. He asserted that 
Satan was a fool for presuming to assail Job with only 
bereavements and boils. “ But,” he emphatically added, 
“if he had only have put him into a school, the work 
would have been done without further ado.” 

When we survey the work accomplished by the older 
schools, in the upright and noble race nurtured by 
them, the zeal, energy, and enterprise developed by 
their training, and the world of practical and advanced 
thought, the germs of which were brought into growth 
by their influence, the truth becomes apparent that the 
intelligence of New England was largely due to the 
fact that the early lessons of the children at school were 
from the word of God, and the teachers, in teaching the 
words of inspiration, were in turn inspired in their 
teaching. 








LOCAL GEOGRAPHY FOR COUNTRY 
CLASSES.—( II.) 


BY JOHN SWETT, CALIFORNIA. 


Lesson 4. 


1. What farms or ranches do you know of near where 
you live ? 
What kinds of grain are raised on them? 
What kinds of animals are raised on a farm ? 
How are they kept during the winter ? 
. What are horses used for ? 
Why are sheep raised ? 
Why are cows kept ? 
What kinds of fruit are raised on the farm that 
you have seen ? 

9. How are butter and cheese made ? 

10. What kinds of trees grow in the woods or forests 
near where you live ? 


HAMAR wh 


Lesson 5. 
1. Are there any saw-mills in your town? 
2. What kinds of trees are sawed into lumber in them ? 
3. Are there any grist-mills or flour-mills in your town? 
4. Are there any factories, mills, or machine-shops in 
your town? 
5. Did you ever see a blacksmith’s shop? Whose? 
6. How do the people in your place earn a living ? 


Lesson 6. 


1. Have you ever been a-fishing in any of the brooks, 
rivers, or ponds in your town? 

2. What kinds of fish can you catch ? 

3. How do you catch fish ? 

4. Are there any mines in your town ? 

5. What is obtained from them ? 








— “Kiss, sunbeams, kiss 
The dear old face of earth, 
And bring the to the a bud, 





And ng the flower to ! 
Kiss, , and kiss!’’ 








stance: “ What is the price of fifty-six pounds of beef, 
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A SYSTEM OF COMPOSITION. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


[This series of valuable articles on English composition, com- 
menced in THE JOURNAL, last year, will be continued and 
completed in our columns, They will be found unusually sug- 


gestive and practical to teachers, and when completed will 
furnish a full course of studies for the several grades of schools. 
If the files of THe JOURNAL are preserved, the articles will 
form a text-book on this most important topic.—T#eE Epiror.| 


IX.—A PERSON, PLANT, AND PLACE. 
I want you to combine in one composition a short 
sketch of a person, a plant, and a place, or, putting one 
or all in the plural number, weave a description that 
will include these three subjects. This will tax your 
ingenuity a little. Still, if you think a moment, it is 
almost impossible to imagine a place out-of-doors that 
does not contain either vegetation or persons. Thus 
the line of thought will be a natural one. Do not be- 
gin to write until you have pictured to yourself just the 
method in which you will fit these thoughts into one 
another. M. H. N. 


A PERSON, PLANT, AND PLACE. 
{Written by a girl 13 years of age.) 
(Corrected copy.) 

Lake Metasca is about four miles long by two wide. At the 
further end is a large building called the Mansion House; it 
has a beautiful lawn in front and is so situated that it faces the 
length of the lake. Lake Metasca is surrounded with great 
boulders rising in many places twenty feet above the water. 
Wherever you row almost, you see these masses of rock, as if 
they had tumbled down a great height or as if an earthquake 
had been there and had heaved them one on top of another 
for balances. 

A young girl with her family was spending a few weeks at 
this lake and it was her greatest delight to be on the water. 
One day as she was strolling a short distance from the house, 
she remembered her mother’s desire for a bunch of rhododen- 
dron and so taking a boat, she went in search of these flowers. 

She looked very pretty with her lovely dark brown hair and 
eyes, though her hands were sunburnt. 

While sailing along the shore, she saw a number of beautiful 
clusters and stopped to pick them. Finding them too high for 
her to reach while sitting down, she laid aside her oars and rose 
to gather them. She was still too low and so stood on the 
edge of the little boat but onlyfor a moment. The boat slipped 
from under her and she fell into the cold, dark water. Two 
gentlemen who were on the other side of the lake saw her and 
came as quickly as possible to her rescue but all too late. She 
was gone never to be seen again, although every means was 
tried to recover her body. 

THE BABIES IN THE PARK. 
(Written by a girl 18 years of age.) 
(Corrected copy.) 


Two weeks ago I went to drive in the park and as it was 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, there was a perfect baby 
show. 

The Park was very beautifal, for everything was almost far 
enough advanced for June. The trees had that exquisite sus- 
picion of green over them that left a delicate brown tracery 
of the smaller twigs and branches clearly defined against the 
cloudless sky. The grass was so fresh and strong that already 
you could hear the click of the mowing-machine, and the wind 
brought to us the sweetness that the hay gave out in dying. 
Here and there where the grass had been planted only last 
fall, patches of yellower green could be seen. Nestling under 
the shade of the gray, old rocks were bushes full of bright, 
yellow blossoms. Then there were the hawthorn trees whose 
white, fluffy tassels shook their perfume and snowy petals 
everywhere, and chiefly over the red flowering quince that 
grew beneath and which in other parts of the grounds made a 
kind of rosy shrubbery. Near the water and against a dark 
back-ground of evergreens were the willows with clear, rich 
yellow stems and dancing, grayish green catkins. 

The air was warm and soft and “all the world and his wife”’ 
and children were out enjoying this real spring day. 

There were people every where, and principally babies—babies 
in large carriages and in small ones, babies tuddling around in 
every sunny spot, perseveringly getting into the big people’s 
way and nearly upsetting them and often finding their own 
level. Babies supposed to be walking with their nurses were 


really dragged by one hand as if it were the corner of a pocket 
handkerchief while the diagonal corner just managed to touch 
the ground. The poor infants never complained and went 
dangling along, the very picture of discomfort. You could see 
still other nurses carrying little bundies of humanity wrapped 
up within an inch of their lives in their armor of starched 


Jethro Tull, 1740. 


The Reorganizer of Modern Germany, by Stein. 
The Early Evangelical Leaders. 


The Method of Studying Social] Science; by W. T. Harris. 


veiling wound around their small heads. If you will believe 
it, these children were said to be taking the air. Think of 
being smothered and choked regularly every day of your life 
for about an hour, and not able to say a single word against it. 


There were processions of perambulators whose occupants 
were almost lost under the elaborate blankets that had been 
worked for them by their young lady friends. Only once in a 
while you saw an infant, who, stronger and more uncomfort- 
able than the rest, had succeeded in kicking off some of its 
coverings and was now comparatively happy. As soon as the 
nurse finished the conversation she was carrying on with her 
friend and saw what had happened, she of course tucked every- 
thing up closely again. 

Just appreciate what a blessing it is to be all through with 
being a baby! 





HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


May 31. 
Born: Ludwig Tieck, German poet, 1773. 
Died; Frederick William I. of Prussia, 1740. Charlotte 
Bronté, 1855. 
Important Events: Napoleon I, crosses the Alps into Italy, 
1800. The North German Constitution adopted by the Prussian 


Chambers, 1867. 
JUNE 1. 


[This month was supposed to be dedicated by the Romans, @ 
Junioribus, — that is, to the junior or inferior branch of the 
original legislature of Rome, as May was @ Majoribus, or to 
the superior branch. ] 

Born: Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, Minister to Elizabeth 
and James I., 1560. 
Died: Henry Dandolo, doge of Venice, 1205. Jerome of 
Prague, religious reformer, burnt at Constance, 1416. 
Important Events: Lord Howe’s victory off Ushant, 1794. 
Capture of the American frigate ‘‘ Chesapeake ”’ by the British 
frigate ‘‘Shannon”’ near Boston, 1813. 


JUNE 2. 
Born: Nicholas le Fevre, 1544. 
Died: James Douglas, Earl of Morton, beheaded, 1581, 
Madeline de Scuderi, 1701. 
Important BHvents: Baptism of King Ethelbert by Augus- 
tine, 597. 

JUNE 3. 
Born: Dr. James Hutton, 1726. 
Died; Bishop (John) Aylmer, 1594. William Harvey, 1665. 
Hon. 8. A. Douglas, 1861. 


JUNE 4, 
Born: George III., 1738. 
Died: M. A. Muret, commentator, 1585, 


1823. 
Important Events: 


by Mexico, 1845. 


Marsha! Davoust, 


Battle of Magenta. 1859. War declared 


JUNE 5. 

Church Day : St. Boniface, Apostle of the Germans. 
Born: Socrates (6th Thargelion), B. C. 468. 
Died: Count d’ Egmond and Count Horn, beheaded at 
Brussels, 1568. Carl Maria Yon Weber, music composer, 
1826. Prince Metternich, 1859. 

Important Events: Battle of Zurich, 1799. 

JUNE 6, 

Born: Pierre Corneille, dramatist, 1606. 

Died: Ludovico Giovanni Ariosto, poet, 1533. 
Henry, 1799. Jeremy Bentham’ 1832. 

Important Events; Surrender of Memphis, 1862. 


Patrick 








AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Scribner’s (June). 

The Fine Arts at the Paris Exposition, by R. Sturgis. 
The University of Berlin, by H. H. Boyesen. 

Eclectic Magazine (June). 

On the Choice of Books, by F. Harrison. 

Mr. Ruskin’s Society. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (May). 
Some Aspects of the Present French Republic. 

The Pathans of the Northwest Frontier of India. 
The American Naturalist (June). 
General Notes; Botany; Zodlogy; Anthropology; Geology; etc. 
North American Review (June). 

The Education of Freedmen, by H. B. Stowe. 
Evolution and Theology, by Prof. S. Newcomb. 
Current Literature, by M. W. Hazeltine. 


The Westminster Review (April). 


The Western (May-June). 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this oy ae should be directed t 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. 








Sotutions Recervep.—C. 8. Deane (Bernardston, 
Mass.) : Demonstrations of Theorems IT., IV., and Y. 

J. Spare (New Bedford, Mass.): Solution of Philo- 
sophical Problem, on p. 295. 

Lucius Brown (Hudson, Mass.): Problem 81. 


———_-02 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—Alllow me, if you please, to make afew 
remarks on Mr. Wheelock’s solution of Problem 65, pro- 
posed by me some months ago. 

In the first place, the “two horizontal lines from the 
point of sight tangent to the pillar” when “revolved 
about a horizontal axis through the intersection of the 
lines, and making equal angles with them,” will not 
generate a cone, as Mr. Wheelock states; his first equa- 
sion is therefore wrong. 

In the next place, any plane sanaiiel to ay (which is 
of course horizontal) will not intersect this solid in a 
hyperbola, but in a trapezoid, as will readily appear by 
constructing a figure, which, however, is too compli- 
cated for insertion here. Again, I cannot see how 
a + (y — a)? =? (see Mr. Wheelock’s notation) can 
be the equation to the horizontal section of the pillar at 
any height. Such an equation would involve not only 
a, but also the height of the section. 

I owe an apology to Mr. Gunder, for stating in Tux 
JOURNAL that his solution “was no solution.” [| 
should have stated that his solution was only a partial 
one, and did not give the shape of the pillar. 

Dr. J. Morrison, Newmarket, Ont. 


——e>e 


SOLUTIONS. 


PRoBLEM 109.—A point is taken at random within the sur- 
face of a triangle: to find the chance that the perpendicular 
distance of said point from any particular side does not exced 


the a part of that side. F. P. Marz. 
Let ABC be any given triangle, BC as base, AD the 





perpendicular. Put AB=a,and AD=b. On AD 
lay off DG = = and iia G draw FH parallel to 
BC. Then AG =b—2£="™—* and FH = Wm") 


bin 

The favorable chances are expieased by the area AFH, 

and the favorable and unfavorable by ABC. Hence 

the probability required is 

AFH __ a(bm — a)? bm — a)? 

at. bm? +to= bm 
Wm. Hoover. 





ABC 
Bellefontaine, O. 


PROBLEM 110.—Find the limit, when n is infinite, of 











tart! + } ie bP i <. bey os tem. 
staf t+ latest t to n terms. 
P de 
[Pee pas 
Limit = rT : = tI 
ire - LuciusBrown. 





Turorem VI.—If AB = } of the given line AC, 
prove by plane geometry that AB? x BC is a maxi- 
mum. W. P. Casey. 








A NEW PREMIUM FOR SIXTY DAYS. 


Each subscriber to Tak JourNAL who shall send us a 
new annual subscriber and $2.50, will receive, by return 
mail, our new Home anp Scnoot Microscope. 
This very useful instrument is an improvement on 
the Abbott Microscope, of which we have given large 
numbers as premiums, with great satisfaction to all ; 
just what teachers and pupils need in their Botany 
and other studies. One new subscription gets it. Send 








Marseilles cloaks and lace caps and about two yards of blue 











To Euin is not to Reform; by L. Soldan. 


; 


in orders promptly. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ot responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

in SP editorial columns, or over his s' . He cannot 

. mise to return re MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


—— 


(The Editor 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The tentative success of the woman-suffragists in this State 
will amount to nothing practically. Very few women will 
take the trouble to vote for school-officers. If all of them 
should vote, the general sentiment of the State would scarcely 
be changed. The only danger is that some unscrupulous dem- 
agogue will be able to carry his point by getting his friends to 
pring to the polls their sisters, their cousins, and their aunts. 
In almost any election a certain number of voters think for 
themselves, and a large number follow in flocks, Woman-suf- 
frage will increase the latter class. It will be easier to get the 
worse than the better part of women to vote.—Boston Herald. 

Is all, or any part, of this true ? Sisters, will you give more 
care to the make of your children’s clothes than to the forma- 
tion of their minds ? You take an interest in clothing their 
bodies, and have a voice in the matter. Will it be too much 
trouble to go to a meeting once a year, and act your part in 
choosing those who will have a part in disciplining and cloth- 
ing their immortal souls ? 

“The only danger is that some unscrupulous demagogue will 
be able to carry his point by getting his friends to bring to the 
polls their sisters, their cousins, and their aunts.’’ Indeed! 
then we are to suppose the sisters, cousins, and aunts have no 
minds of their own, and may be ruled entirely by their male 
relatives ? Iresent the supposition. If God has given us 
minds capable of teaching the children of men,—even the em- 
bryo man himself,—we ought to be able to so far discern right 
from wrong, wisdom from folly, as to cast votes in a school- 
meeting. Doubtless woman suffrage will increase the number 
that follow in flocks, and in the same proportion the number 
of those who think for themselves. 

Will the better part of the women of Massachusetts remain 
at home when the interests of their children are at stake, and 
see the ‘“‘ worse part of women vote’’? It seems to me that a 
very conscientious, thinking woman, however little ambitious 
she is for self-distinction, will consider it an imperative duty to 
cast her vote for what she believes is right and best. It may 
be very nice and very flattering to men for us to sit down and 
say, ‘‘ We have no minds; you are so wise we cannot possibly 
improve upon any of your decisions,—have it all your own 
way, dear brothers’’; but it is supremely silly, and I cannot 
see how any really wise, true man can see it otherwise. With 
the right to vote, it becomes a duty. No true man or woman 
has any moral or religious right to withhold his or her influ- 
ence on any question pertaining to our schools, or indeed per- 
taining to any public good or public evil. We are responsible 
for these things, and may not evade the responsibility. 

Sisters, think of this, and consider your womanhood more 
degraded in shirking your duty than in going with the class 
who vote at school-meetings. E. O. P. 


——eoo— 


ENGLISH VS. AMERICAN LOCKS. 


On the 18th of January last, four Willenhall firms visited 
the government buildings at Woolwich, where the American 
locks were said to have been used, in order that they might see 
wherein their own deficiency lay. All the locks were removed 
by a joiner, and in all the works only twenty-two were found 
to be of American manufacture. These were of five kinds. 
Their prices were 75 cents, 95 cents, $1.20, 87 cents, and $1.06. 
The English prices for exactly the same thing were 43, 56, 
56, 62, and 75 cents, respectively. These being the facts, as 
stated in the public prints of that. time, in correction of the 
error in the first report, I still think that Prof. Parker ‘“‘ hal- 
loed before he got out of the woods.’’ The other items in his 
letter are not worth mentioning. I didn’t write to bring my 
name before the public, but to correct an error. E. 


—_—_ oo 


HORNE TOOKE ON THE WORD “BUT.” 


After all that has been written for these columns concern- 
ing this word, it will be interesting to know how much light 
may be obtained on the subject from that old English work, 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. In this work there is a most 
exhaustive discussion of the whole subject, occupying forty 
pages. This discussion is only part of an elaborate treatise on 
English conjunctions and prepositions. Tooke clearly shows 
that we use one word, ‘ but,’ in modern English for two words, 
bot and but, originally (in the Anglo-Saxon) very different in 
Signification, though by repeated abbreviation and corruption, 
4pproaching in sound. Bot is the imperative of the A. S. 
BOTAN, to boot ; but is the imperative of the A. S. BE-UTAN, 
‘0 be owt. By this means all the seemingly anomalous uses of 
but’ may be explained. Tooke criticises Locke for making 
five distinetions in the meaning of the word, and Johnson for 
making eighteen, when there are, strictly speaking, but two. 
Webster’s definitions of ‘ but’ as a participle for butan, and as 
4 conjunction, give the substance of Tooke’s views, only he 
Says that butan is not Saxon, but Dutch. The chief interest 





in studying the subject from Tooke will be found in the ex- 
tended illustrations that are given from various writers. I 
will only give one from Shakespeare’s ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’: 

Mess.—Madam, he’s well. 

Cleo.—Well said. 

Mess.—And friends with Caesar. 

Cleo.—Thou art an honest man. 

Mess.—Caesar and he are greater friends than ever. 

Cleo.—Make thee a fortune from me. 

Mess.— But—yet—Madam. 

Cleo.—I do not like but—yet. It does allay the good prece- 
dent. Fie upon pata, But— yet is a jaylour, to bring 
forth some monstrous malefactor. 

Tooke uses this passage to controvert) Locke’s theory that 
‘but’ in some instances intimates a stop of the mind in the 
course it was going. ‘‘ The truth is,’’ says Tooke, “that but 
itself is the farthest of any word in the language from ‘ inti- 
mating a stop.’ On the contrary, it always intimates some- 
thing more.’’ The other use of ‘ but,’ as distinguished from 
bot, is identical with that of without. R. L. PERKINS. 

Boston, May, 1879. 





GAGE ON THE TELEGRAPH. 


Will you allow me to call thelattention of your readers to an 
illustrated lecture on the Telegraph, by A. P. Gage, A.M., in- 
structor in Physics in the English High School, Boston. The 
lecture covers the following ground: Principles of the electric 
telegraph; kinds,—Morse, needle, printing, and writing; fire- 
alarm system ; standard-time arrangement,—time-ball and gun; 
Atlantic cable,—processes of laying, finding breaks, etc. ; his- 
tory of telegraphy. All these things are illustrated by work- 
ing-apparatus, and shown ona screen by the aid of a stereopti- 
con. The audience see the dots and dashes made on the mov- 
ing paper; see the needle pointing to the letters on the dial, 
and forming the words of the message; see the signal given, 
and hear the alarm striking the number of the fire-district; see 
the hand on the dial approaching the noon-mark, and as it 
reaches it, see the ball drop, and hear the time-gun. They see 
pictures of the ‘‘ Great Eastern,’’ with its machinery for laying 
the Atlantic cable; pictures of the receiving-station and instru- 
ments; portraits of famous men connected with the history of 
telegraphy. 

Wherever the lecture has been given, it has commended 
itself to teachers as an admirable illustration of true teaching. 
It supplements the work of high-school teachers, most of 
whom are scantily provided with means to illustrate the sub- 
jects they are called to teach. The lecture ought to be deliv- 
ered before every city and village lyceum, and would do a good 
work if introduced directly into school-rooms. 

Bridgewater, Mass., May, 1879. Gro. H. MARTIN. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEM. 
Given a hole through the earth’s center from surface to 
surface: drop into it acannon-ball. Required the result. 
Solution —Put r = the earth’s radius, and let ¢ = the time 
it requires the ball to reach any point distant z from the center, 
and » = the velocity at that point, f= the force there, and 
g =82}, Then since these forces vary directly as the distances 


from the center, rigi:lif=< 4s Coe 

The equations for variable motion are vdv = —gfdz.. . (2). 

And . vdt = —dz.....66. (3). 

From (1) and (2), vdv = —! ade see ee ~ + (4). 
ae g ‘ale sie Webaill 

Integrating, v2 = 2 j—2 - aie We +C.... (5). 


When v = 0, x = r, and then C=gr, and the complete inte- 


gral is, v? = 2 (r?—2), or v= (2 (r?—a?) ...... (6). 
/r —dz 
F 8) and (6), dt=,/—. > aver 
rom (3) and (6) Vo Vaan (7) 
Integrating, = / = cos—t = 2 2, oc 


If the point of starting be any other distance d from the center 
than a point in the surface, we find t = Vz cos =z abo 
If in (6) we make x = 0, or suppose the ball to have reached 


the center, v= gr PEAS chee «ee 


If in (8) and (9) z = 0, tin such case is 4 #r Vr; that is, the 


time is the same for all positions of the cannon-ball. 

The cannon-ball will be drawn beyond the center to the an- 
tipode, and will return to the starting-point, vibrating in that 
manner forever, not taking into consideration the rotation of 
the earth. 

The proposer has not given the radius of the earth, and so I 
make out no numerical results. Wa. Hoover. 


— I send the following answer to the philosophical problem 
in Tue JoURNAL, May 8. All bodies are attracted toward the 
earth’s center, and when the ball is dropped into the opening 
through the earth, it would fall with a constantly-increasing 


velocity until it reached the center; but its inertia would carry 
it beyond the center, and then the attraction would be in oppo- 
sition to the ball’s motion, and would arrest its motion before 
the ball reached the other surface of the earth, and cause it to 
return toward the surface from which it was dropped. It 
would pass beyond the center as at first, but would not go so 
far beyond it before its motion would be again arrested and 
changed. It would thus continue to move from one side of 
the center to the other, the distance it moves constantly de- 
creasing, and finally come to rest at the center. 
E. H. BuLiock. 
— Result: Holly says you’d lose your cannon-ball. 
JoHN Martin, N. Y. 


—_roo——_—_ 


LITERARY ENIGMA. 


My 54, 29, 67, 11, 48, 58, was a great American historian. 

My 38, 48, 54, 69, 16, 56, 21, is one of Shakespeare’s most 
famous plays. 

My 5, 4, 39, 26, 35, 24, 29, 45, 42, 2, 6, was one of the first 
permanent productions in American literature. 

My 4, 60, 11, 59, 12, 37, is a distinguished American poet. 

My 17, 48, 62, 28, 49, 62, 70, 22, 9, was a famous contempo- 
rary of Shakespeare. 

My 52, 18, 59, 17, 68, 11, 27, 57, was a celebrated German 
scientist. 

My 46, 4, 53, 7, 22, 15, 13, 25, 44, 15, is a poem by the great- 
esth English poet of the nineteenth century. 

My 43, 53, 40, 50, 36, 56, 68, 32, is the greatest of living poets. 

My 59, 8, 30, 64, 61, 11, 16, 58, was England’s greatest his- 
torian. 

My 3, 23, 65, 11, 33, 16, 66, 6, 46, 12, 19, 1, is a character in 
Hamlet, 

My 7, 47, 11, 53, 15, 55, 10, 3, 53, was a celebrated English 


poet. 
My 54, 14, 31, 41, is a poem by Tennyson. 
My 34, 39, 20, 51, 48, was an Italian poet. 


My whole is a familiar quotation from Shakespeare. 
M. C. D. 


——_eoe——. 


GRAMMAR — PARSING. 
* BpuT.’—AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


I wish to correct an errorin the ‘‘ but’’ article from Lorenzo 
Rohr, in your issue of the Istinst. If he has access to Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, Quackenbos’s Grammar (or Swinton’s), he 
will find he is wrong in the assertion that ‘but’ is only (but) 
a conjunetion. 

‘*When used in the sense of except, it is a preposition; when 
in the sense of only, an adverb; in all other cases, a conjunc- 
tion.’’ — Quackenbos’s Course of Comp. and Rhetoric, p. 66. 

** But is originally a preposition, derived from the imperative 
phrase ‘ be-out,’—that is, take out, or except. It is also used 
as an adverb and a conjunction.’”’—Swinton’s Progressive Hng- 
lish Grammar, Dp. 70. San BUENA VENTURA. 

oo o. e 


QUERIES. 


186. Will some one express, in Roman capitals, the number 
1,789,042,786 ? E. H. 
187. I would like to ask Lorenzo Rohr how he would parse 
us in sentence, ‘‘All but us left,’’ quoted in his article on ** The 
Word But”’ in a former issue. E. B 
188. When lumber is worth $15 per M., what will it cost to 
fence a field, 80 rds. long and 80 wide, with a fence of 5 boards, 
each 6 in. wide? Is the answer to the above $198 or $396? 








GOOD WORDS. 


“ No teacher should do without The Journal.’”’—ELLEN H, WARNER, 
Baldwin Univ., Berea, O 

“I can’t. get along without it. It is worth a great deal more than it 
costs ’*—E, UO. Hovey, Newark, N. J. 

“The best educational paper with which I am acquainted.”—SAMUEL 
J. HARTWELL, Unionvilie, N. Y. 

“T have The Journal from its first issue, and am, as ever, de ted with 


- | it from week to week.’’—S. E. BELLOws, Pawtucket (R. 1.) High School. 


‘¢ With a hearty interest in T'he Journal and all good wishes for its con- 
tinued success.””"—MARIA B. THURSTON, Philadelphia, Penn. 

“ Among all my educational publications, I think the most of The Jour- 
nal.—J. I. CHARLONIS, Princ. English, French, and Class. School, Mid- 
dleburgh, N. Y. - 

“* The Journal is decidedly the best educational ie r I receive among 
my exchanges.”’—J. M. Piper, Prin. Third Ward School, Sterling, 1li., 
and Educat’l Ed. Sterling Gazette. 

** Your valuable paper is much read by our teachers and by those who 
anticipate teaching.””—Rerv. A. A. E. TAYLOR, D.D., Prest. Univ. of 
Wooster, Wooster, O 

“ This is my first po acquaintance with The Journal, but it is alread 
invaluable to me. I have acted on many of its admirable suggestions, wit 
good results.”"—ANNA E. Brown, Wolcottville, Conn. : 

“ The Journal is ve popes in our county. Many of our teachers 
tobe th Gly sent, 08 like it v much. The Journal ought to be in 
the hands of every real teacher.”—J. P. PATTERSON, Supt. Schools. 

“ff es ye Be pnd — = that to be a Hy a one 
must and in order peed mus' e the uca- 
tional poe in the country. I take e : . 
must candidly say I do not find what I wantin it. I like The Journa 
better than any other published in the country.””— W. A. W 
Princ. Schools, Gibson City, Ti. ; 

“ Allow me to thank you for ‘paved excellent journal, Each number con- 
tains something to arouse the interest of every true . If any fail 
to be stim by its weekly visits, I think that they should decide that 
th ore, SSS Tose See, ne Taree as anon oo peeneie. I was es- 
pectal interested in Prof. Atkinson’s report resolutions relat- 

si language and iterasare. J wesabe mas sreoeed ee SO 
frees primary schools in Washington, D.C. ex-superintend- 
en! doubtless thinks that the best teaching-talen eS 
be by 











among the little ones, and wishes to show how much may 
starting "—~A Teacher, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
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_ JOHN SWETT, California. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


No one sign of the times is more encouraging to 
teachers than the stand now taken by many school offi- 
cials, city councils, and citizens against a further reduc- 
tion of teachers’ salaries. The authorities have acted 
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paid as any other class of public officers. In some cases 
this is true, but these are the exceptions. The item for 
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THE WEEK. 


— The Warner silver bill has been passed by the House of 
Representatives, and now goes to the Senate. The legislative 
appropriation bill has been signed and sent to the President. 
Various military bills are still under discussion. 

— The excitement over the negro exodus seems to have 
wholly subsided. , 

— General Grant leaves Yokohama by next steamer, and 
will reach San Francisco about July 20. 

— The committee on technical questions appointed by the 
Darien Canal Congress, at Paris, has abandoned all projects, 
except that for a canal via Nicarauga, with locks, and that 
for a canal to connect Lemon Bay with the port of Panama. 

— Afghanistan.—The completion of a treaty with the Ameer 
of Afghanistan is announced. 

— Burmah.—Both parties report successes. 

— Canada. — The celebration of the Queen’s birthday in 
Montreal was a brilliant affair. 

— Germany. — Herr Seydenitz has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Reichstag. This is a government triumph. 

— Greece. — A battle took place at Perlazia, Thessaly, re- 
cently between the Turkish troops and insurgents. 

— India.—A Calcutta despatch announces the sinking of an 
iron screw-steamer and the loss of seventy lives. 

— Russia.—The river Danube is very high. Great damage 
is expected. Judgment on Solievoft is to be pronounced next 
week. 

— Spain.—A Chinese embassy is in Spain making negotia- 
tions for a treatyerelative to the importation of coolies into 
Cuba. 

— South Africa. —Sir Garnet Wolsey has been appointed 
commander of all the districts included in the Zulu seat of 
war. The advance on Zululand will commence in a few days. 

— South America.— The Peruvian Congress has sustained 
the President’s action in declaring war. Vigorous measures 
are expected. 

— Vera Cruz.—A severe earthquake occurred at Vera Cruz 
on the morning of the 16th inst. Serious damage is appre- 
hended in the interior of the State. 








Tue first programme of the National Educational As- 
sociation at Philadelphia will be found in another column. 








Tue thirty-second annual meeting of the Norfolk 
County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association will be held in 





ers, the individual pay-roll has not been exorbitant, nor 
has it equaled the pay of others whose situations de- 
mand equal talents and an equal amount of preparation 
in time and money. The teachers have been in no true 
sense a favored class, as is sometimes claimed; and in 
view of the labors imposed, have asked no favors except 
a just remuneration for their toil. As to further reduc- 
tion, there is no public demand for it, and the author- 
ities who have the matter in hand should thoroughly 
understand this. The people want good schools, and 
to have such, they must encourage good teachers to 
enter the work and remain in it. Private education is 
costly ; public education is cheap, and the people are 
the last to complain of the burden of taxation growing 
out of the support of the free schools. We are glad to 
see a strong report from the Boston School Board against 
further reduction in our city, and we agree with the 
committee, that the feeling of insecurity which would 
prevail would be detrimental to the educational inter- 
ests of the city. The same is true throughout the coun- 
try, and we believe that the best interests of education 
and educators demand an immediate halt in the re- 
trenchment movement, and a “right about face” to 
lively music in the opposite direction. 








THE event of the week in New York has been the 
resignation of Mr. Kiddle as Superintendent of Schools, 
and the acceptance of the same by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The reason for the step is set forth as follows, in 
his letter : 


“In thus severing my connection with the school 
system of this city, in which I have been engaged as 
teacher or superintendent for more than forty years, 
I deem it proper to say at present that I take this step 
in pursuance of a settled purpose, carefully and delib- 
erately considered for some months, and depending ex- 
clusively upon my desire to devote my time and ener- 
gies to other pursuits.” 


The Board, on accepting the resignation, to take 
effect Sept. 1, passed the following well-merited tribute 
to his long and valuable services as a teacher and officer 
of the public schools : 

“His sound sense and discretion, his power of clear 
and accurate statement, his learning in his profession, 
his capacity for detail united to large administrative 
ability, his enthusiasm for sound instruction, strict dis- 
cipline, and all moral, liberal, and wholesome influences 
in the school-life of teachers and pupils, his patience, 
industry, and devotion, are qualities not often found 
united in one person, but have been illustrated for many 
years in his daily official life.” 

The voice of the educators of the country is well ex- 
pressed in this verdict of the New-York School Board, 
and the regrets of the teachers and school officers of 
that city will be shared in large measure by his asso- 
ciates and friends in all parts of the country. The 
step taken was a moral necessity, growing out of the 
peculiar views now held, and the publicity given to 
them, by Mr. Kiddle; and while reaffirming our warm 
friendship for the man, and recognizing his honesty and 
courage in the stand he has taken, we cannot refrain 
from the universal regret that his usefulness as an edu- 
cator should have been impaired by the advocacy of doc- 
trines which seem to many so strangely delusive. 








Witi1am Lioyp Garrison died at New York, Sat- 
urday, May 24, aged 75 years. This is the closing record 
of a life which has been spent in the utmost devotion to 
the interests of humanity, and especially to the en- 


ance of poverty and amid youthful experiences which 
made him tough and strong for his life-work, he early 
entered upon literary labors. Like Franklin, he was 
apprenticed to the printer’s trade, and set in type with 
his own hands the first expression of his views on pol. 
ities and slavery. The unpopularity of his opinions 
rendered his early newspaper projects unsuccessful, and 
he was at one time arrested and imprisoned in Phila- 
delphia for the bold expression of his anti-slavery views. 
The Liberator, established by Mr. Garrison in 1831, 
was edited, composed, and printed by him and an asso- 
ciate. From that time his great talents were devoted 
to the one end of overthrowing the slave power in 
America. Through the press, on the lecture-platform, 
in public and private discussion, in the midst of the 
most bitter opposition, with an unflinching and an un- 
compromising devotion to his convictions of truth and 
duty, he continued to preach the gospel of universal 
freedom for the race. His cause won warm friends, not 
only from the ardor and eloquence of its advocate, but 
from the genial spirit of the man who spoke the truth 
fearlessly, and in the deepest love for it and those to 
whom it applied. His enemies even, bitter as was their 
hatred of his views, were often conquered by his 
social and affectionate nature. “ With malice toward 
none, and with charity for all,” he fought a tremendous 
fight against slavery and the power which sustained it, 
whether in the North or the South. He was associated 
with the leaders of the English anti-slavery cause, and 
was a co-worker with Wilberforce, Brougham, and 
Clarkson, in the destruction of slavery in the English 
colonies. Although a non-resistant, he actively sup- 
ported the civil war, believing it would put an end to 
American slavery. At the close of the war he retired 
from public life, and from the great organizations which 
he had aided in building up, and with the liberal sup- 
port of a fund raised by his friends, has passed the last 
ten years of his life in comparative quiet and retirement. 
Mr. Garrison’s life has been one of severe toil and 
conflict, and amid the tumult of passion and prejudice, 
it has been difficult rightly to weigh and measure the 
value of his great character and influence. In the bet- 
ter time that is coming, when human judgments will 
be unmoved by personal bias, Mr. Garrison’s life-work 
will stand out in the clear light of an unselfish and an 
enlightened devotion to truth, philanthropy, law, and 
religion. 








A work has recently made its appearance in France, 
under the title of The French Army in 1879, and it is 
supposed to be from the pen of General Trochu. The 
author, in this volume, referring to the state of the 
French army at the breaking out of the war with Ger- 
many in 1870, and comparing it with the German army 
as then composed, makes the candid admission that the 
French army being then almost entirely recruited from 
the lower orders of the population, was necessarily 
obliged to succumb when meeting the German forces 
drawn from allthe classes of the nation; that is to say, 
that brute force alone cannot contend successfully 
against strength directed by superior intelligence. If 
this is true in war, how much more must the same rea- 
soning apply in the battle of life, where intelligence 
has so much more of a field for its display. 

It has been mentioned of late in different quarters, 
and with some self-gratification, that American manu- 
factures were steadily working their way into the mar- 
kets of the old world in spite of the strong competition 
of rival nations already in possession of the field, and 
enjoying the advantage of cheaper labor than can be 
easily obtained here; and one of the reasons assigned 
for this success was the superior intelligence of Amer- 
ican workmen, who are all possessed of some education. 
No doubt this is true, and it is a fact as grateful as it 
is honorable, a valuable testimony to the benefits of our 
system of free schools. But if that superiority is to be 
maintained, it must be by not allowing America to be 








Music Hall, South Weymouth, June 6 and 7. 








slaved in our own and other lands. With an inherit- 


outstripped in the race by other nations; and therefore 
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a few facts as to the efforts and progress of rival coun- 


tries may not be amiss. 
It is a matter of constant complaint by school super- 


‘ntendents in this country that so large a percentage of 
the children do not attend school at all, or only very 
irregularly ; 80 that in spite of the supposed general dif- 
fusion of instruction among us, there is yet a large 
number of persons wholly illiterate. Compulsory school 
attendance, though recommended by high authority 
and justifiable on very weighty grounds, does not yet 
seem to have been so fully sustained by public opinion 
as to make its enforcement wise or justifiable. But in 
Europe they are already acting on that idea. In Italy, 
France, England, Belgium, Germany, compulsory school 
attendance is already the law, or will shortly be so, and 
before many years there will be a population coming 
forward to take its place in the ranks where every in- 
dividual will have received a certain amount of instruc- 
tion. Even already in Germany there are certain por- 
tions where that happy position seems almost to have 
been reached. The class of conscripts, of the German 
army for the year 1877, which being taken from every 
rank of society furnishes good evidence of the state of 
instruction, amounted to 140,197, of whom 130,939 had 
received elementary instruction, and 6,283 had received 
a higher instruction, thus leaving only 2,975 or 2.12 
per cent. entirely illiterate. In the kingdom of Prus- 
sia alone, the proportion of entirely illiterate was 2.91 
per cent.; in Saxony the proportion of illiterate was 


only 0.30 per cent., while in Wurtemberg the propor- 
tion of entirely illiterate was 0.0 per cent. ! 

Can the United States,—can the most favored State 
in the Union show such results as those ? 








ONE OF “OURS.” 


Every one of the pupils of any one of the Massachu- 
setts Normal schools, twenty years ago, must have a 
vivid impression of the man whose name stands at the 
head of Mr. Whipple’s essay in the June Harper ; I 
mean Louis Agassiz. I said twenty yearsago; I should 
have said nearly twenty-five, for it was in 1855, and the 
years on either side of that date that those of us still in 
the harness may reckon as the Saturnian age. It was 
then that the Massachusetts Legislature was wise enough 
to send Agassiz and Guyot to lecture in its normal 
schools. It was then that for a whole week we had no 
lessons from books, but spent a golden five days listen- 
ing to these men, and all our evenings in writing long 
abstracts of their lectures. My abstracts still lie in a 
drawer of my desk. They have traveled with me from 
North to South, from South to West, and from West to 
East; and though I can now find the information they 
contain in text-books of a kind not then known in Eng- 
lish, I shall never have the heart to destroy them. 

Agassiz on the platform of the Framingham School, 
standing framed by the oaken archway which led to 
the principal’s room, is a picture so vivid in my mind 
that if I had the technical ability I would represent it 
today on canvas. ‘Lhe broad forehead, the finely. 
rounded head, the speaking eyes, and more than these, 
the voice, were a daily enjoyment. And as the rapid 
hand sketched on two insufficient blackboards on either 
side of the arch, we learned, as we could have learned 
1n no other way, what it was to be a teacher, to be pos- 
sessed by one’s work, and to be so large a soul that be- 
'ng possessed by one’s work means being thorough in it. 
Those of us who were present on that day when one 
of the school produced a little field-snake from her desk, 
and when, amid the confusion that ensued in the group 
‘round, Agassiz walked quickly up to us, instantly de- 
tached the little, brown, terrified thing, and took it at 
once gently into his ‘hand, calling it by its own name, 
= thereby, as it were, giving it a welcoming right into 

° one great family to live and enjoy itself, —those 
be Were present then must have a learned a lesson. 
how many schoolrooms, into the minds of how 
Many of the children, of the old Commonwealth that 
®sson was carried afterwards, no one can tell. 





As Mr. Whipple says, the dumb creation recognized 
their friend, for even the little snake curled itself at 
once contentedly round his strong right-hand. I am 
sure that no one of that group has ever forgotten the 
lesson, and I am sure that in all her after-teaching it 
must have left an impress. It was instantly then, and 
is always, associated in my mind with the lines,— 


** He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’’ 


What the influence of Agassiz and Guyot has been 
on our schools of to-day, no one can rightly determine. 
There is not an American text-book in Geography or 
Zoilogy which does not show the furrows they drew, 
as there is not a teacher who ever came into personal 
contact with them who did not feel herself lifted and 
ennobled thereby. 

And Agassiz belongs to our guild by his own choice. 
He chose to be called a teacher along with Socrates and 
Plato, Dr. Arnold and Dr. Taylor. The writer of the 
article referred to, speaks of him from the stand-point 
of friendship. But we have also a right to speak of 
him, for he was of our profession ; we claim him as ours 
by a stronger tie than friendship, for there is no relation 
closer and more intimate than that of teacher and 
taught. 

What such a man says is really of the smallest mo- 
ment. Whether he belong to this or that school of con- 
troversialists, is a minor matter. That he accepted or 
failed to see theories which the world since his time 
may have grown to hold, does not concern us; but that 
he was “a quickening spirit,”—that is the main point. 
We shall all pass into the oblivion of the future, and 
the facts we have communicated as facts may be contra- 
dicted by subsequent more exact observations and a 
wider insight. Our mark, as such, is of little moment. 
But the quickening power that we have possessed, en- 
larged, and used,—that will exist, for it is an everlast- 


ing force, and will spread in widening circles, as does 
the influence of Louis Agassiz in our schoolrooms, where 
his name is to the little ones no more than that of Her- 
odotus or Napoleon. To. such an immortality has 
Agassiz attained ; and the State of Massacusetts sowed 
more widely than even its legislators could have guessed, 
when they sent the Teachers Arnold Guyot and Louis 
Agassiz to speak to those who were to be the teachers 


of its then unborn children. 
Anna C. BRACKETT. 





DRIFT. 


— The Educational Weekly, of Chicago, in the hands of its 
dashing new editorial coachman, spins off like a new tally-ho 
stage, with horns sounding; with all windows on Michigan 
Avenue crowded with smiling faces. Chicago is a wonderful 
place, and ‘advanced ideas’’ loom up like new continents 
through the mirage of its prairies. One of these is the histor- 
ical discovery that the thirteen American colonies were not 
separated from the mother-country by any special agency of 
the people of New England, but by the suggestion of a few 
Irish members of the convention that framed the Declaration! 
Another important landmark in the educational line is that 
the system of oral instruction has been abolished in the com- 
mon schools of Chicago ‘‘ with peans.’’ Whether the “‘ peans”’ 
come from the throats of the eleven thousand socialists who 
lately bestowed the office of mayor of “the chief city of the 
continent ’’ upon a politician who happened to get on the 
wrong side of the fence in the late national unpleasantness, 
we are not informed. Chicago is doubtless full of pedagogic 
prodigies; but isn’t it a little lofty when brother Mahony 
speaks of the Superintendent of Schools of Boston as “ an 
educational Bunsby named Eliot’’ ? 

— While the school-teaching fraternity will be flattered by 
the appointment of Hon. Andrew D. White, President of Cor- 
nell University, as minister of the United States at Berlin, 
we echo the universal regret of the leading educators of 
the country, that he is to be removed from the educational 
work in New York. President White is the only school-man 
in that State who is enough of a statesman to lead the people 
of that great commonwealth in their impending battle against 
the unholy alliance of sectarian bigotry and secular stinginess 
that is now bent upon the disintegration and humiliation of 
her system of public instruction. Nowhere on earth can he 
serve his country so well during the next twenty years as in 


the cpr chair of Cornell University. e trust the 
political air with him, and that he will 


of Berlin will oa 
ceuedily be led to see the true line of operation for a man 0: 
capacity in the school system of his native State. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES FOR THE MEETING TO BE HELD 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 29, 30, AND 31.—( Incomplete. ) 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
President—Jobn Hancock, Dayton, O.; Secretary—W. H. 
Henkle, Salem, O.; Treasurer—J. Ormund Wilson, Washing- 


ton, D. 

Tuesday, July 29, 10 a.m.—Opening exercises. President’s 
inaugural. Report: The High School Question; Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, Secretary State Board of Education, Boston, Mass. 
| aes ad 8 hag Peemr rah “The Neighborhood as the 

arting-point in ucation’”’; Rev. Robert E. Thompson 
he bons a in the Univ. of Penn. — 

ednesday, July 30, 9 a.m.—Paper by Hon. Andrew J. 
Rickoff, A.M., Supt. Public Instruction, Cleveland, O.; sub- 
ject: A Readjustment of Common School Studies <g> 5 
Discussion; opened by H. F. Harrington, A.M., Supt. Schools 
of New Bedford, Mass. Address by Hon. John D. Philbrick, 
LL.D., Boston, Mass.; subject: Education at Home and 
Abroad. Discussion ; opened by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
LL D., Supt. Public Instruction for the State of Pennsylvania. 
Evening, 8 o’clock.—Address on ‘‘ Technical Education,” by 
Hon. J. M. Gregory, LL.D., Prest. Indust. Univ. of IIL. ’ 

Thursday, July 31, 9 a. m.—Report on the best State School 
System, by Hon. J. H. Smart, Supt. of Public Education for 
the State of Indiana, and Chairman of the Committee. Dis- 
cussion ; opened by Hon. G. A. Gower, Supt. of Public 
Instruction for the State of Michigan. (The exercises for the 
remainder of this session not entirely determined upon.) 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


President—W. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn.; Vice-President— 
T. Marcellus Marshall, West Virginia; Secretary—Miss Grace 
C. Bibb, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tuesday afternoon. — Opening address by the president. 
Paper: Methods of Professional Instruction in Normal Schools; 
President J. Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. Discussion; opened by 
Principal D. L. Keihle, State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Paper: Professional Degrees for Teachers; Principal J. C. Gil- 
christ, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, lowa. Discussion; 
opened by Prof. John Ogden, Worthington, O. Appointment 
of Committee on Nomination of Officers, and miscellaneous 
business. 

Wednesday afternoon.—Paper: Normal Training; John H. 
French, LL.D., State Normal School, Indiana, Bony Dis- 
cussion ; om by ewes -g Washington Hasbrouck, State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. Paper: What the Normal 
Schools of New York are doing for the Professional Training 
of Teachers; Prof. Jerome Allen, Geneseo, N. Y. Discussion; 
opened by Principal C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me. Report 
of the Committee on Nomination of Officers, and action thereon. 

Thursday afternoon.—Paper: A Contribution to the Ques- 
tion of Professional Instruction in our Normal Schools; Prof. 
Lewis McLouth, Ypsilanti, Mich. Discussion of Prof. Mc- 
Louth’s paper. Unfinished business. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


President—J. D. Runkle, Boston, Mass.; Vice-President— 
L. S. Thompson, Lafayette, Ind.; Secretary, Charles Y. Lacy, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Tuesday afternoon.—Opening address by the vice-president, 
Prof. L. S. Thompson, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Paper: The Beginnings of Industrial Education; Hon. M. A, 
Newell, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 
Discussion of the above paper; opened by Prest. E. E. White 
LL.D., Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Appointment of 
Committee on Nomination of Officers for the department. 

Wednesday afternoon.—A Talk or Lecture, giving an Ex- 
planation of the use of Modelling in Education, illustrated by 
working in clay; Edward A. Spring, sculptor, Perth Amboy, 
N. J. Discussion of the above exercise. Paper: Industrial 
Education, or the Equal Education of the Head, the Heart, 
and the Hand; Prof. Alex. Hogg, A.M., College Station, Texas. 
Discussion of the above paper. Election of officers. 

Thursday a‘ternoon. — Discussion: Methods of Teaching 
Drawing. Miscellaneous business. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


President—J. P. Wickersham, Harrisburg, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent —J. H. Smart, Indianapolis, Ind.; Secretary—R. N. 
Stevenson, Columbus, O. 

As this department holds a special meeting every winter in 
Washington city, no exercises at Philadelphia have been pro- 
vided for. 

HIGHER INSTRUCTION—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The programme for the Department of Higher Instruction, 
and the programme for the Department of Elementary Schools 
are not yet completed, but they are in a forward state of prep- 
aration, and will be announced in a few days. 


The general association and the several departments will 
hold their sessions on Thursday afternoon and evening at the 
Centennial Building. The arrangements for the evening meet- 
ing have been placed in the hands of the local committees of 
Philadelphia. 

Liberal arrangements have been made with the hotels of 
Philadelphia to accommodate an almost unlimited number of 
guests. Equally liberal arrangements, it is confidently ex~- 
pected, will be made for railroad transportation. Definite 
announcements as to both will be given in a very short time. 





THE SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION 
will meet as a branch of the National Association. President, 
F. A. March, LL.D.; Vice-Presidents, 8. 8. Haldeman, LL.D., 
C. K. Nelson, D.D., C. Jones, Eliza B. Burns; Secretary, 
Melvil Dewey; Laereyae-d®' 3 Barlow. 


Tuesday afternoon.—* resent of the Reform 
in America’’; Dr. F. A. March. ‘“‘ The Reform in 
land ”’; ¢. Jones, A.B., Liverpool) , Secretary 
Reform Society. s 
wi afternoon.—‘* The S in Germany 
Stag Honuias Unie hadnt Se decaon by 
ns ty. resses: 
Prof. 8. S."Haldeman, Hon, W. 7: Hon. W. D. Henkle, 
- ob menig The annual business reports, election 
cers. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, FOR! JUNE. 
BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The computations in the following are made for the latitade of 
Boston, and will answer for central Massachusetts, New York, 
and Iowa; southern Michigan and Wisconsin; northern Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Boston mean time is always given. 

PLANETS. 

Mercury will not be visible in June. 

Venus will be in conjunction with the Moon June 23, being 
about 4° north. By the use of a small telescope she will be 
found to be somewhat gibbous throughout the month; that 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS 


is, she will appear like the Moon a few days after first quarter. 
She will be very close to a Leonis (Regu 
in the end of the handle of the Sickle, July 4; being about 1° 
north of the star. She sets as follows: 
June 10, 10h. 30m. evening. 
June 20, 10h, 22m. vii 
June 30, 10h. 9m. wid 
Mars will be in conjunction with the Moon June 12, being 
nearly 8° south of the Moon. He will also be in conjunction 
with Saturn on the 30th, almost touching his northern limb; 
being but one-sixtieth of a degree north. Mars rises as follows: 
June 10, 0h. 58m. morning. 
June 20, 0h. 37m. “4 
June 30, 0h. 14m. = 
Jupiter will be an evening star after June 2, being then 90° 
west of the Sun. He will be about 3° south of the Moon June 
10, and stationary July 2. He rises as follows: 
June 10, 0h. Tm. morning. 
June 20, 11h, 26m. evening. 
June 30, 10h. 47m. a 
The following are the visible (with small telescopes) phenom- 
ena of Jupiter’s.satellites for June, 1879: 


SATELLITES OF JUPITER. 
Satellite I. (Io).— 
Eclipse, begins, 3d. 3h. 16m. morning. 
Transit, begins, 4d. 1h. 57m. ts 
Transit (shadow), ends = 2h. 54m. i 


Transit, ends d. 4h. 16m. vad 
Transit (shadow), begins 11d. 2h. 28m. i 
Transit, begins 11d. 3h. 50m. se 
Occultation, ends 12d. 3h. 17m. " 
Transit (shadow), begins 18d. 4h. 21m. $6 
Eclipse, begins 19d. 1h. 32m. is 
Transit (shadow) ends 20d. 1h. 9m. 3 
Transit, ends 20d. 2h. 29m. “ 
Eclipse, begins 26d. 3h. 27m. yey 
Transit (shadow), begins 27d. Oh. 43m. " 
Transit, begins 27d. 2h. Om. ¥ 
Transit (shadow), ends 27d. 3h. 3m. 2g 
Transit, ends 27d. 4h. 19m. “ 
Occultation, ends 28d. 1h. 28m. " 
Satellite IT. (EUROPA).— 
Transit, ends 2d. 3h. 23m. morning. 
Transit, begins 9d, 3h. 6m. - 


Transit (shadow), ends 9d. 3h. 16m. >i 
Transit (shadow), begins 16d. 2h. 57m. 0 
Oecultation, ends 18d. 3h. 33m. " 
Eclipse, begins 25d. Oh. 38m. yg 
Transit, ends, 27d. Oh. 17m. 66 


Satellite IIT. (GANYMEDE).— 
Eclipse, ends 
Transit, ends 14d. 4h. 4m. 
Transit (shadow), ends 20d. 2h. 39m. - 
Transit (shadow), begins 27d. 3h. Om. pr 
Satellite IV. (CALLISTO).— 
Occultation, begins 14d. 3h. 48m. morning. 
Transit (shadow), begins 21d. 1h. 28m. = 
Occultation, ends (July) 1d. 1h. 4m. bad 
Saturn will be 90° west of the Sun July 7, and after that 
date will be an evening star. June and July, 1879, are the 
two most favorable months of the year in which to observe the 
planet Saturn, the earth being a little more than 10° above the 


plane of the rings. Saturn will be 8° south of the Moon June 
13. His near approach to Mars has already been noticed. He 


rises: June 10, 1h. 31m. morning. 
June 20, Oh. 53m. " 
June 30, 0h. 15m. si 
EPHEMERIDES OF VARIABLE STARS, JUNE, 1879. 
S. Cancri.— Minimum: June 15, 9h. 3m. evening, setting 
about 10h. 2m. 
De.tTa LiBRAE.—Minima : 
June 5, 2h. 2m. morning. 
June 12, 1h. 36m. 65 
June 19, 1h. 11m. = 
June 26, Oh. 45m. sa 
This star sets June 18, about 2h. 20m. morning. 
U CoronaE.—Minima: 
June 9, 5h. 10m. morning. 
June 16, 2h.53m. “ setting about 5h. 30m. morn. 
June 23, 0h. 36m. “ 
June 29, 10h. 20m. evening. 


LONG-PERIOD VARIABLES. 


3d. 4h. 24m. morning. 
“ 


























1 


Date, Place. Period, 

June. ame R.A. | Dec. | Days. Magnitude. wht 
“"1'S Virai 13h 26m| 6° 31’—|380.11 | 6 toll |Mi 
“ ZRH -. |\18h 23m|22° 47’—|449.5 | 4 to10 |Mi 
“ 5\U Herculis 16h 20m/19° 11’+ 7 to13 |Mi 
“ Js hs Ge 7 to10 |Ma 
“ 13/T Ur 30m'60° 13’+|257 6.7t013 |Mi 
“ aT ha 40m) 5° 50’—|197 7.8to 0 |Mi. 
“« 99IR ulae |20h 59mi23° 18’-+1147 | 8 to 13.5 (Ma 
‘“‘ 24\B Perset «.. | 3h 22m|35° 13” 9 to13 |Ma 
‘* 26\R LeonisMinor| 9h 41m|12° 2’+-/312.57 | 5 to 11.5 |Ma 
** 29'S Leonis ._ Llh 4m) 9° 10’+/192 9 to13 |Ma 
“ 30/R Virginis 12h 82m) 7° 434146 | 6.5 to 11 


lus), the brilliant star 


FOR JUNE 20, 1879. h. m. 
a Andromedae (Alpheratz) rises " . 10. 8 evening. 
p Persei (Algol) rises . p ° 11 33 si 
” Tauri (Pleiades or seven stars) rises . 2 18 morning. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises ‘ 3 34 ~ 
a Aurigae (Capeila) rises. ‘ ‘ ee as 
6 Orionis (Rigel) invisible . 
a Orionis (Betelguese) invisible. 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius) invisible. 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) invisible. 
a Leonis (Regulus) sets . ° . ° 10 53 evening. 
a Virginis (Spica) sets . ‘ ° . . 10 48 morning. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian 8 15 i 
a Scorpionis (Antares) in meridian 0 26 evening. 
a Lyrae (Vega) in meridian. ° ° 0 41 morning. 
a Aquilla (Altair) in meridian 1 53 y 
a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian , 2 45 S 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises ». ee 7 


Penn Yan, N. Y., May, 1879. 


THE LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


BY JULIA 8, TUTWEILER. 


IIl.—THE TONIC SOL-FA METHOD, AS USED IN THE 
LONDON PUBLIC SCHOOLS,—( Continued.) 








‘* There are two great mountains in the world,’’ says some 
writer, ‘‘a mountain of misery, and a mountain of happiness. 
Every one of us is busily engaged all day long in carrying loads 
from one of these mountains to the other. If I but pick up a 
child who has fallen in the street, soothe its pain, and send it 
away smiling, I have taken something from the Mountain of 
misery, and increased by a little the size of the mountain of 
happiness.”’ 

What vast loads those earnest people, the Tonic-Sol-faists, 
have transferred in the past thirty years from the former 
mountain to the latter. If human happiness could be counted, 
weighed, or measured, by apy material words, what numbers 
would be large enough to express the record of what they have 
done! Let us try to give some little idea of it by considering 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE MOVEMENT. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Association is now a vast corporation, ex- 
tending everywhere; and, like the great universities, holding 
examinations and giving certificates to all who apply. There 
are now six grades of these certificates given. First, the Ju- 
nior School certificate; second, the Elementary ; third, the 
Intermediate; fourth, the certificate making the holder a 
Member of the Tonic Sol-fa College; fifth, the Advanced ; 
sixth, the Teacher’s or Normal, dealing with the difficulties in 
imparting instruction. 

In 1875, 102,000 persons had taken the Elementary Certifi- 
cate! How many homes are brighter and happier to-day, 
from the knowledge represented by these certificates! 

In 1872 the London School Board resolved to recommend 
this method to all their teachers, and appointed Mr. J. Evans 
to supervise their teaching. The teachers were, however, left 
free to use either the old or the new notation; but almost all 
preferred the new. Classes were formed to instruct the teach- 
ers, and a series of certificates, corresponding exactly to those 
of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, above-mentioned, are now is- 
sued under the seal of the Board. 

Missionaries in all parts of the world, — Madagascar, Cape 
Colony, Hong Kong, Beyrout, Mount Lebanon, Fiji, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Barbadoes, St. Helena, Burmah, Chili,—have found 
that this system is so much easier for their new converts than 
the old one, that they have adopted it and are using it with 
success. 

At the Exhibition of 1867 the French musicians learned, for 
the first time, that their island-neighbors were not inferior to 
them in musical taste, from the success of the Tonic Sol-fa 
choir which went over to Paris to compete for the prize offered 
to the best choral society. The fact of the English choir’s be- 
ing a mixed one, was all that prevented it receiving the high- 
est prize. As it was, they received an ovation, and excited an 
enthusiasm almost unparalleled among French musicians. 
The facility in “‘ singing at sight,’’ which this system im- 
parts, was tested on a large scale, for the first time in this 
same year, 1867. A short anthem was written, containing 
transitions and passages where the parts moved independently 
of one another. The printing was conducted with the utmost 
secrecy. A choir of 4,500 persons then sang the anthem in 
the Crystal Palace, with immense applause. Of course not 


‘| one of the singers had ever seen or heard the piece, before ris- 
‘|ing to his feet to sing it with the choir. Many similar tests 
,| have taken place since that time, and always with the same re- 
.| markable success. 


The study of musical composition has been encouraged 
by the Tonic Sol-faists in a very efficient manner by the 
formation of a “Tonic Sol-fa Composition Club.” Every 
three months the words for a piece of music are given 





Mato each member of the club. 


Of course all have the same. 


Each member must compose a piece of music to these 
words, and forward it to the secretary. This official has a)! 
the pieces lithographed, and sends a copy of the series to each 
member. The receiver writes on the margin his criticisms jy 
regard to the style and execution of the musical idea. The 
names of the composers are carefully concealed, but they have 
thus the benefit of the criticisms of all their fellow members of 
the club. 

It is a curious fact that the plan proposed for simplifying the 
study of music, by that strange genius Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
in the last century, is in many particulars identical with this 
English method. 

THE INVENTOR OF THE METHOD, 


Miss Glover, deserves to have her name inscribed high in the 
annals of pedagogics, with those of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Horace Mann. Before leaving the subject we must speak a 
little more of her personal labors. From the very first she 
wrought without any other view than that of brightening the 
dreary lives of the children of poverty by means of a beautifu! 
and humanizing art. When public attention was excited by 
the labors of others in the same direction, no desire for praise 
or reputation moved her to claim that she should be known as 
the prime mover of the scheme. She was even willing that 
others should change some things in her pet plan, provided 
the method could thereby be more widely spread. This is the 
rarest of all virtues in an inventor; and Mr. Curwen thought 
her spirit in this respect so noble and generous that he made a 
public acknowlegement, — in his first book, — of the gratitude 
and respect with which it inspired him, 

In a letter written in reply to one from Mr. Curwen, inform- 
ing her of some of the first successes of the method, she said: 
‘* Here in Cromer I have resided for four years; and here the 
post never brought me a letter which gave me so much pleas- 
ure as I felt from reading the one received from you yesterday. 
Here I mourned over the declining state of a scheme which I 
loved as a child, and now I find that you have in the mean- 
time been nurturing it with so much care and skill, that if you 
have somewhat shorn its locks, I may well forgive you in con- 
sideration of the flourishing aspect of the creature altogether.”’ 


In this same year, 1855, a soirée was given in honor of Miss 
Glover in London, where many zealous friends of the move- 
ment in the metropolis had the pleasure of seeing for the first 
time the brave “‘ lady from the provinces,’’ who had inau- 
gurated this musical reform. The children formed a circle 
around her, and sang their favorite songs. They even read 
off with accuracy a difficult German song, new to them, which 
the founders placed in their hands. ‘“‘ Sweet were the sounds, 
and sweet the sight, and sweet is the remembrance of that 
evening to me,’’ she wrote afterwards. It is such a rare thing 
in this world for a reformer or philanthropist to see with their 
own eyes the fruit of their labors, and hear the thanks of the 
generation they have served, that this is a pleasant sight to 
dwell upon,—the modest daughter of the provincial clergyman 
planning and thinking how best to open darkened eyes and 
dulled ears that some of the rays from the sun of harmony 
might warm and brighten them; and fifty years afterward, 
this same lady in her ripened maturity seeing and hearing 
around her the representatives of a whole generation of her 
people, rejoicing in the gift she had given them. 

Two years later she was one of the throng who sat in the 
Crystal Palace to hear the first concert given there by the As- 
sociation, — a concert similar to the one of which I have al- 
ready spoken, which I heard in ’76. The morning had been 
cold, damp, and foggy, and a drizzling rain had fallen; yet at 
an early hour large crowds of visitors had assembled at London- 
Bridge Station to take the train. Many hundreds were unable 
to get places to go, so vast was the crowd, The audience 
amounted, it was estimated, to more than 30,000. This occa- 
sion lifted the movement to one of national importance; and 
even “‘ The Thunderer”’ became conscious of its existence, 
and published its first notice of it. Miss Glover felt, as she 
looked and listened that day, that she was indeed reaping a re- 
ward for her youthful toil, and the cares of her riper age. She 
wrote afterward of “‘ the elasticity, precision, and the exquis- 
ite pianos of the flexible, well-tuned young voices.” 

Miss Glover not only refused persistently any pecuniary re- 
muneration for her labors, but could not even be induced to 
accept any of the presents which the gratitude of her followers 
prompted them to offer her. 

In October, 1867, this true teacher died peacefully at Mal- 
vern, in her 83d year. A short time before her death Mr. Cur- 
wen, on a visit to her, referred to some imputations of plagiar- 
ism made against her; she answered quietly: ‘‘ Do not concern 
yourself to vindicate my originality. Let the question be, not 
who was the first to invent it; but, is the thing itself good and 
true, and useful to the world.”” When Mr. Curwen spoke of 
the relations of his labors to her own, she answered: ‘‘ You 
not only do me justice, but you try to make me famous.” A 
resolution of sympathy with her sister was passed at the 
Christmas Convention of Tonic Sol-fa teachers: 

“We recognize,” it said, “‘in the late Miss Glover, the 


founder of our Sal-fa notation, and in Miss Christina Glover, 
her sister, the constant companion and sharer of her labors; 





and we hereby charge ourselves to promote the spread of mu- 
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to le for the same high ses and in th 

sic among jish epirit which our founder alwaye manifested.” 

‘* Let me make the ballads of a nation, and I care aot who 
makes its laws,”’ has been often quoted without the repeater’s 
remembering the fact that the possession of the most beautiful 
pallads affects a nation but little if the majority of its citizens 
are incapable of singing them. If the ballad-maker is more 
potent than the statesman, we must place above them both 
the one who has taughta nation how to singits ballads. Shall 
not, then, the placid face of this Norwich lady be added to 
some gallery of “‘ the Teachers of the world’s teachers’ ? 


SOME REMINISCENCES, 


Now I know that there are many teachers to whom all this 
will be but a twice-told tale; for this movement has long ago 
been introduced into America, But I am sure there is a large 
majority to whom the subject will be new, and who will be in- 
duced by what I have written to learn more about it, and per- 
haps to introduce the system into their schools. Ido not know 
the address of the American branch of the association; the 
British society’s address is, London, Warwick Lane, No. 8, 
My special interest in the subject.dates from that concert of 
May, 1876, in the Crystal Palace. I wish all the members of 
our guild in America could have spent that day as I did in the 
beautiful building, which always suggests to my mind a vast 
soap-bubble blown from the pipe of some Titan at sport. There 
was only one friend with me, and we managed to lose each 
other so often on that day that we could not imagine how the 
teachers of the Board-schools could keep count of their nu- 
merous flocks. We noticed one little girl with an immense 
rosette, in size and color resembling a sun-flower, pinned on 
her little shoulder. ‘‘ Why, dear,’’ we said, ‘‘why do you 
wear this badge ? what is its signification?’’ ‘‘ Our teacher 
pinned one on each of us before we left London,” said the 
smiling little sprite; ‘she said she knew she could never find 
us again if we got separated from her unless we had some 
mark.” I experienced for myself the necessity of this teach- 
er’s precaution; for in some way I became separated from my 
friend, and sought her in vain in the vast moving stream. The 
obliging policeman could not help me; there were too many 
ladies ‘‘in a black dress and black hat’’ for them to be able to 
identify the particular one of whom I was in search. I felt 
sure that my friend was seeking me in the same restless, ner- 
vous manner in which I was looking for her; so it seemed as 
if our festival-day was to be completely spoiled for both of us. 
However, a bright thought struck me, and I proceeded to put 
it into exeeution. The platform where the M.P.’s and other 
great men who had addressed the children had stood, was still 
in the middle of the hall. A few daring little boys had mounted 
the steps which led to it, and were amusing themselves by 
looking down upon the crowd below. I followed their ex- 
ample, and posted myself in the center of the platform. In 
order to make my appearance more striking, I held my closed 
parasol high and stiff above my head. The good-natured 
policeman soon came up to our rostrum and ordered the boys 
down. He looked doubtfully at me, as if rathér uncertain of 
my sanity; but I explained the situation to him, and with a 
kindly nod, he gave me permission to retain my monumental 
position on my pedestal. Sure enough, my device succeeded; 
my friend’s eyes were naturally attracted to the solitary figure 
high above the moving stream; she recognized me, and we 
were again united, happily enjoying our holiday. 


These reminiscences have nothing to do with the Tonic Sol- 
fa, nor has the following one; but my fellow-teachers will not 
find it amiss that I should recall for them all that pleased me 
on that holiday which I enjoyed in company with the London 
school-children. 

We were walking through the beautiful grounds around the 
palace when the hour for the children’s concert approached, and 
We joined the groups who were hurrying back to the palace. A 
frank-faced little boy, of about 9 or 10 years, ran up to me and 
exclaimed, “Oh! look here, please! just pin my collar in; it 
keeps coming loose.” I proceeded to obey with all possible 
care and skill, directed by my new acquaintance with as much 
quiet confidence as if I had been the mamma or auntie who 
assisted him every morning in his toilette: ‘‘ Hurry, please, or 
T'll be too late to get my place and sing with the others. There, 
that'll do; thanks!” and off he ran, just stopping one moment 
to tell us, in answer to our question, his name. It was a trifle, 
yet it made a pleasant impression upon me, and has remained 
in my mind when many more important things have been for- 
gotten. I took pleasure in thinking that I might judge from 
't that the London school-children received that kindly train- 
ng that inclines the heart of the child to confidence and trust 
in his fellow-creatures, and prepares for him a generous man- 
hood. Bright-faced little British cousin, whose collar I pinned 
On the terrace of the Crystal Palace, I wonder who pins it for 
you now ? I hope it is some tender, gentle mother, whose 
Pride you will justify one of these days, confiding little cousin! 

OUR DEPARTURE FOR LONDON: 


4 uhttall was another scene to be remembered. Of course 
ere were any number of extra trains, but there were, at 


ent 20,000 people to be conveyed, and some thousands of 


were children who had to be kept together in great 








crowds under their respective teachers. We were almost in 
despair as to getting to London at all; but at last we succeeded 
in crowding into a car into which two resolute-looking young 
pupil-teachers were ‘‘chucking’’ boys head-foremost as fast as 
they could pick them up, — very much as wood is thrown into 
an engine. The boys thought it as grand a frolic as the whole 
day had been. At first we had to stand; those boys had not 
so often had a ride in the cars that they were going to resign 
any of its dignities for anybody; but by making ourselves very 
amiable, we succeeded in inducing two little gamins to perch 
themselves on the back of their seat, and let us sit at their feet 
in the place they had resigned. There was some danger of 
their tumbling down on top of our hats, and their restless feet 
did not improve the looks of our cloaks; but we made the best 
of the situation, and were amply rewarded by the amusement 
we derived from the Babel around us. The eighteen miles to 
London were shortened by song as well as by laughter and 
chatter. I remember that they sang very well at this im- 
promptu concert, but I can recall now only one of their songs, 
— “Lily’s lost and found,’’ —a little ballad which I thought 
better suited to the singers than school-songs generally are, 
since it related an incident which these little denizens of the 
city must have witnessed sometimes for themselves, — a child 
lost in the great city and brought back to its sorrowing mother. 
And thus ended the day of my introduction to the Tonic Sol- 
faists! 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mezxico.—An International Exhibition of products of agri- 
cultural industry, science, and fine arts will be opened at 
Mexico on the 15th of January, 1880. 


Meteorological Congress.—The International Meteorological 
Congress was opened at Rome a few days since, nearly all the 
countries of Europe being represented, as well as the United 
States. Prof. H. P. S. Smith and Mr. Scott represented this 
country. The opening address was made by M. Depretis, who 
spoke of the great influence exercised by the physical sciences 
on the progress of the other sciences, and consequently on the 
moral and economical development of natiuns. 


The Black Rat.—Mr. E. W. Claypole, of Antioch College, 
Ohio, writes to Nature, saying that the black rat (Mus rattus) 
was spread over the State in early days, but has since been 
supplanted by the brown rat (M. decumanus), as in England. 
Thirty years ago the black rat was the only rat in Ohio, and 
at about that time the brown rat drove him out. Some years 
ago the same thing occurred in Illinois. It is stated that in 
Minnesota neither rat is known about the town of St. Cloud. 


Newton and the Apple.—It is now asserted that it is a mis- 
take to imagine that the law of gravitation was discovered by 
Newton in a garden, by the falling of an apple, that happened 
in 1666. The law was really discovered in 1683, at the time 
when the calculations began to assume such a shape that New- 
ton was unable to finish them, and handed them over to an 
assistant. The discovery unnerved Newton, but it was not in 
the garden, but seventeen years afterward. 


Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz.—The last number of Nature 
contains an excellent steel-engraved portrait of the late Pro- 
fessor Agassiz and an interesting sketch of his life. Full 
justice is done to his great work, Recherches sur les Poissons 
Fossiles, also his Etudes sur les Glaciers. It was in 1846 
Agassiz came to our country and made the United States his 
future home, attracting around him a circle of all lovers of the 
natural sciences. In 1873, after scarcely eight days’ illness, he 
died at Cambridge, Mass., on the 14th of December, in his 
63d year, in the height of his fame. The article concludes as 
follows: ‘‘He has been justly called by his fellow-citizens of 
the States, the ‘Humboldt of America.’ Ever amiable and 
open in intercourse, stimulating and instructive, clear and con- 
cise in exposition, was Agassiz ; and his numerous pupils, of 
whom several have developed into important workers in 
science, as Alexander Agassiz, Stimpson, Putnam, Shaler, 
Wilder, Morse, etc., clung to him with truly child-like love 
and respect. The news of his unexpectedly-sudden death 
shocked the whole population deeply, for America had lost in 
him one of her citizens of whom she had the best right to 
be proud.” J. M. 








A New CHEMICAL JoURNAL.—For some time past our 
American chemists have suffered from the lack of a proper 
medium through which the results of their investigations 
should be made public. To be sure, many chemical papers 
found their way to the American Journal of Science and 
Art, or to the Popular Science Monthly, and others were sent 
abroad to the Chemical News; still the chemists had no peri- 
odical of their own. The advisability of such a journal was 
8 y urged by Prof. F. W. Clarke, in his address before 
the Chemical] Section of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at their annual meeting held at St. 
Louis last summer; so that we are very glad to announce that 
the publication of an American chemical journal is so soon to 
be commenced. It will be under the management of Prof. Ira 
Remsen, cf the Johns Hopkins University, and will probably 





be issued from Baltimore. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


THE STATE COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION 
held its May meeting at Gorham, May 8, in Normal Hall. 
There were present, besides the teachers and scholars of the 
normal school, State Superintendent Morris, G. T. Fletcher of 
Castine, Dr. Hanson of Waterville, Superintendent Tash of 
Portland, Rev. A. W. Burr of Hallowell, Messrs. Rounds and 
Woodbury and Miss Hayden of Farmington. 

The chief exercise of the day was a paper by C. C. Rounds, 
principal of the Farmington Normal School, on ‘‘ Language 
Lessons for Primary Schools,’’ He advocated conversation 
lessons in objects and familiar things; careful instruction in 
correct use of words ; copying sentences upon blackboards; 
sentences, incorporating names of objects, in school-rooms, 
and things seen at home; names of objects, indicating one or 
more; verbs used with such names; sentences saying some- 
thing of objects seen in pictures; letters, distinction, position, 
form, color, and use. Would have them with little stories, 
and describe things and pictures. Distinguish common and 
proper names, subject and predicate phrase and clause, and so 
on through sentences, tense-mood, and other properties. From 
these to go on to mental pictures and thoughtin general. The 
plan to cover seven years of school-life. 

The paper was ably discussed by Messrs. Tash, Fletcher, 
Morris, and others. 

The meeting was interesting, and all discussion and work 
evinced a desire to keep up the standard of education. 


— The closing exercises of the State Normal School at Cas- 
tine took place May 28 and 29. Mr. G. T. Fletcher has been 
in charge of the school since its foundation, twelve years, and 
has reason to be proud of his success, and the people to appre- 
ciate his wide-spread influence. He taught successfully in 
Wisconsin and Illinois for several years, but in 1866 thought 
that his own State needed the benefit of his study and work, 
so he returned to take this school. He has been more than an 
interested party in the change and improvements in the Maine 
school system. All, or nearly so, improvements have occurred 
during his connection with the normal school,—two normals 
have been established, mill-tax imposed, free high schools or- 
ganized, etc. His has been a power to help all along. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Prof. Hiram Orcutt, of Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West 
Lebanon, has just entered upon his fifteenth year as principal 
of that seminary, and has occupied the same position in sim- 
ilar institutions for nearly forty years. Yet, he is as active and 
ambitious as ever. The Tilden Seminary is in a most lovely 
locality, and has a reputation second to none of its class. 


— Arthur H. Baldwin, of Newport, who graduated from the 
Scientific department of Dartmouth College in 1877, has been 
appointed deputy United States mineraly surveyor of Dakota, 
with headquarters at Deadwood. 

— The Appalachian Club will hold a field-meeting at North 
Conway, and make an excursion through the Pemigewassett 
Forest, about the middle of July. 


‘ 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The commencement at Tufts will begin June 8, by bacca- 
laureate sermon before the graduating class of the divinity 
school; June 10, prize reading and speaking; to be followed 
on June 15 by baccalaureate sermon to the senior class by 
President Capen; and on June 19, examinations for admission. 

— The Ames Grammar School, in Dedham, has been closed 
because of the alarming prevalence of diphtheria in town. 

— Commencement day at Boston University falls on the 4th 
of June. Hon. Edward J. Phelps, of Burlington, Vt., will 
address the graduating class of the Law School on class day, 
June 3d, at 2 P.M. 

— The twenty-seventh annual reunion of the Girls’ High 
School Association was held at the school building on West 
Newton street. A very large number of the graduates were 
present. On the platform, which was beautifully decorated, 
stood an easel, on which was the portrait of Mr. Loring Lothrop, 
the first master of the school, painted by E. T. Billings, and 
presented by him to the association. The opening exercises 
were followed by the reports of the secretary, Miss Hattie A. 
Burditt, and the treasurer of the Seavey fund, Miss Badger. 
From this report, it seems the annual expenses toward the as- 
sistance of five pupils, who are struggling to finish the course, 
was $465, of which $381 was drawn from the fund, and $184 
was collected. The amount of the fund at present in the trus- 
tees’ hands is $2,150; in the treasurer’s hands, $100. Professor 
Sprague, the present master of the school, made an address of 
welcome, in which he compared the opportunities of women 
to-day for a higher education with those of women of the im- 
nrediate past. Superintendent Eliot paid a very generous trib- 
ute to the memory of Mr. Lothrop. The following list of offi- 
cers was elected for the year: President, Miss Emily Deland; 
vice-president, Miss Mary B. Corr; secretary, Miss Mary D. 





Priest; treasurer, Miss Harriet E. Caryl. 
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— At the regular meeting of the Boston School Committee 
on the 20th, the special committee to which was referred the 
subject of teaching sewing in the schools, presented their re- 
port, The committee prepared a plan which contemplates the 
employment of one special teacher of sewing for every 1,000 
pupils receiving instruction in sewing. This will give ten spe- 
cial teachers; and as instruction is required twice a week for 
one hour at a time, it is thought that each special teacher 
would teach one hour a week in each of the three classes, and 
perform whatever work may be required outside of the school- 
rooms. It is intended that the regular teachers shall assist the 
special teachers. Miss Peabody submitted a minority report, 
advocating that no change be made in the present system, and 
that the sewing committee approved of it. Miss Crocker, of 
the Board of Supervisors, spoke earnestly in favor of maintain- 
ing the present system. Mr. Chapin said the tendency had 
been during the past few years to crowd more and more work 
upon the regular teachers. Mr. Brooks Adams argued that 
the regular teachers in the public schools could give instruction 
in sewing. Mr. William T. Adams supported the majority re- 
port on the ground that the plan proposed in it would increase 
the effectiveness of sewing instruction. If it did not work 
well, he was willing to return to the present system. Miss 
Peabody offered an order that the sewing be left in its present 
condition, which was adopted by a vote of 14 to 9. Mr. Collar 
offered an order requesting the committee on rules and regula- 
tions to report an order requiring the regular teachers to qualify 
themsébves to teach sewing, which was adopted. 

— The semi-annual celebration of Abbot Academy, Andover, 
Mass., will be made on Wednesday and Thursday, the 11th 
and 12th of June, 1879. On Wednesday, June 11th, — “Old 
Scholars’ Day’’ — at 10 o’clock A. m., there will be a general 
meeting of former pupils in the Old South Church, opening 
with an address of welcome by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., 
who will preside. A history of the academy, written by the 
Misses McKeen, will be read. Speeches may be expected from 
Principals Brown, Langstroth, Stone, Farwell, and Bittinger. 
The afternoon will be occupied as follows: Ladies who were 
in school at any time from 1829 to 1859 will meet at the acad- 
emy hall from 2 to 3 o’clock p. M.; those from 1859 to 1879 
from 3.15 to 4.15, for the exchange of reminiscences and con- 
gratulations, and the discussion of plans for the future welfare 
of the academy. At 4.15 a meeting of the Alumnz Associa- 
tion will be held, after which the present senior class invite 
their predecessors to join them in planting a semi-centennial 
tree. At 8 o’clock, Wednesday evening, a reception will be 
given to former teachers and pupils and their friends at Abbot 
Academy hall. The public exercises of the semi-centennial 
celebration will commence at 9 o’clock, a. M., Thursday, June 
12th. Prof. Edwards A. Park, D.D., president of the Board 
of Trustees, will preside. A congratulatory address on behalf 
of the girls’ schools of the country will be given by the Rev. 
L. Clark Seelye, D.D., president of Smith College. The semi- 
centennial address will be given by the Rev. Richard Salter 
Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. The dinner will be 
served in a tent, provided for the occasion, on the academy 
lawn. Prof. J. W. Churchill will preside, and after dinner 
speeches wiil be made by distinguished friends of the academy. 
All who have been at any time connected with Abbot Academy 
as donors, trustees, instructors, or pupils, are cordially invited 
to participate in this celebration. The citizens of Andover 


will extend hospitality, as far as possible, to all who have been 
members of the school, and also to their husbands and 
daughters. 

Professor Bancroft writes: ‘‘ More than 2,600 addresses 
of former pupils are known, and I think we have made the 
celebration attractive to others besides the alumni. The insti- 
tution was the pioneer in the separate higher education of 
women under an incorporated board of trust, and led the way 
for the foundation and endowment of our many excellent 
schools for girls, which rival those for young men. Apart from 
its own work in this field, it has a record in other institutions 
at home and abroad.’’ 


— The thirty-second annual meeting of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Music Hall, South Wey- 
mouth, June 6th and 7th, 1879. 


_ Friday, 9.30 a.m. — Pe ee es of meeting and transac- 
tion of business. 10.00.—Discussion: ‘“‘ What is Teaching ?”’ 


- opened by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec. Board of Ed. Special 


subjects: ‘‘ Arithmetic;’’ opened by Mr. Geo. A. Walton, 
Westfield. ‘* Language;”’ opened by Professor Greene, Prov- 
idence, R. I. ‘Geography ;” opened by Colonel Parker, 
Quincy. (A class exercise will be introduced to illustrate the 
use of the molding-board in reaching geography. ) 

2.00 p. m.—Discussion: ‘‘ The Relation of the High Schools 
to other Schools and to the People ;” opened by Messrs. 
Pulsifer of Stoughton, and Dean of Randolph. 

. Hoening, 7.30.— ‘A Lecture on Astronomy,” illustrated 
with the stereopticon; Mr. McIntire, of Boston. 

Saturday, 9.00 a. m.—Business meeting. 9.30.—Discussion: 
“How best can the Teacher secure habits of Attention and 
Application in his Pupils ?”’ opened by Messrs. Armington of 

eymouth, and Aldrich of Canton. 10.30, — Discussion : 
“How may the Teacher best Use his Time when out of 
School?” opened by Messrs. 8. W. Billings of Sharon, and 
Hi. C. Kimball of Stoughton. 


N. E. SCHOOL SUPT.’8 ASSOCIATION. 

The semi-annual meeting of the school superintendents of 
the New-England Association was held in Boston on Friday, 
May 23. 

The first exercise was a paper on “‘ What a Child Knows be- 


fore he is Five Years Old, and the Use to be made of It in 
School,” by Superintendent Tweed, of Boston. He argued 
that when a child is brought into relations with the external 
world through the senses his mental activity begins, though 
the perceptions may be crude and imperfect. These mental 
operations are performed before the child has a sufficient use 
of language to enable us to make any very accurate observa- 
tions of his mental development. The mind does not receive 
impressions passively, but reflects upon them, and compares 
them with notions already stored in the mind. Here, then, is 
the legitimate sphere of the teacher,—to bring the child’s mind 
into relation with the subject he desires taught through the 
faculty of perception by object and oral teaching, and so illus- 
trating it that the child can answer all questions pertaining to 
the subject. How shall this be best done? By presenting the 
idea, through the object, to the child; then giving him the sign 
of the idea, which should be subservient to the knowledge. 
This was not done because, as was said, “‘ The knowledge of 
things proceeds too slowly and too silently for the use of 
schoolroom show, and for the examinations the pupils are often 
subjected to.” Examinations have a potent influence over the 
methods of teaching, as the teachers make their instruction 
accord with the examinations, instead of endeavoring to im- 
prove and cultivate the mind, as a husbandman does the soil, 
and leaving its future growth to the natural laws implanted in 
the mind. 

Hon. J. W. Dickinson then gave a very able address on 
‘‘ Oral Instruction,”’ illustrating his subject by the blackboard, 
proving that the study of psychology could be illustrated by 
an object and oral lesson. He first called attention to the nat- 
ural order in which the mental faculties may be said to grow: 
Ist, consciousnes3; 2d, ideas arising from consciousness; 3d, 
thought and judgment called forth by the occasion for such, 
as in comparing ideas; 4th, knowledge; 5th, culture, viz., the 
ability to perform an act easily by constant doing; 6th, method. 
The chief object of teaching, he defined as consisting in pre- 
senting subjects and knowledge for culture which he thought 
could be best accomplished by oral and object-teaching, the 
teacher directing the pupils thoughts. The speaker then com- 
pared the two systems of teaching, which he termed “oral ”’ 
and ‘‘ written,’’ showing how he would first awaken the idea 
or knowledge of the thing signified, in the mind of the child, 
and then give him the sign or word by which it was known. 
It has been said that a person seldom has a clear conception of 
a subject unless he can describe it; this arises from the fact 
that when one studies to describe it they give far more atten- 
tion to the subject. The ultimate aim of teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, he considered, was to au the pupils a good method 
for learning more, so that when they are ready to leave school 
they are able to continue their studies and act for themselves. 
To inculcate this method of learning, the teacher must strive 
to lead the pupils to do the thinking, examining, and anal- 
yzing, rather than, as is often the case in oral lessons, to do all 
the talking and thinking himself. 

S. S. Greene, LL.D., of Brown University, was in favor of 
having the child record his ideas in writing as he proceeded, 
and thus imperceptibly gain a power over written language, 
and yet receive all the culture that comes from “ oral’’ in- 
struction, while retaining the thoughts as his own. This, he 
considered, would do away with the objection brought against 
‘‘oral’’ teaching,—that it is evanescent. There would bea 
double advantage in describing a subject, the pupil would in 
the first place pass from “‘ oral’’ to “‘ written ’’ language with 
fluency and readiness ; he would get rid of all that fear which 
many have to put their hands to paper. He would pass from 
the *‘ oral’’ to the “‘ written,’’ and the “‘ written” to the oral 
more readily, thus making the ‘‘ written ’’ more effective, and 
the ‘‘oral’’ more permanent. He said that much of the ob- 
jection to the present method of * oral’’ instruction arose from 
the extreme views advocated by its exponents. 

Superintendent Smith, of Syracuse, N. Y., agreed with the 
views of the previous speakers, and believed that we were en- 
tering upon a method of teaching which is far in advance of 
the past. 

Supt. W. W. Waterman, of Taunton, urged that ‘‘ written” 
instruction could not accompany “ oral’’ instruction too early, 
but that this idea should not be confounded with excellency 
in penmanship, as was too often the case. He would begin at 
once with the formation of words as a child began to articu- 
late them; by this means they unconsciously make better 
progress in penmanship than when the attention is drawn to 
the manual dexterity of writing alone. 

Supt. A. P. Stone, of Springfield, did not think that the 
*‘oral’’ instruction indulged in by many teachers was very ef- 
fective, and that if this system was to be made the beginning 
of a new departure, it should be so regulated that the pupils 
should engage in it as well as the teachers. He was in favor 
of the pro’s and con’s of the method being thoroughly dis- 
cussed before its final adoption. 

Colonel Parker wished to know wherein the opponents of 
** oral’’ instruction considered the method wrong. 

Superintendent Leach, of Providence, considered that a 
great deal that passes in schools for “‘ oral” instruction was 
mere random talk ; that instruction to be valuable must be 
systematic, connected, and harmonious. Instruction that is 
not incorporated in the memory is worthless. We may have 
at one time a knowledge of a fact or truth and at another time 
cease to have this knowledge, but “‘ knowledge that is not re- 
membered is not knowledge,” — it is only knowledge where it 
can be recalled and used. Though oqvooes to the old style of 
cramming a quantity of, perhaps, useless matter into the minds 
of the pupils, still he considered that when we wish to incul- 





cate knowledge, that is make it a constituent part of the mind, 
all the other senses should be appealed to as well as that of 
hearing; the mind generally retaining those ideas the longest 
which cost it an effort to obtain. What a child listens to with- 
out attention, often passes through its mind like a sieve. 

Supt. G. A. Little, of Lawrence, asked whether they should 
not hold teachers responsible for a certain quantity as well as 
quality of teaching. 

Superintendent Allard, of Milton, agreed in the utility of 
‘“‘oral’’ teaching in the primary grades, but did not think it 
should be used to the exclusion of written teaching, as there 
comes a time when the pupil needs more than “ oral” teach- 
ing, instancing the grammar and high-school grades. 

Superintendent Parker, of Quincy, would have the same 
principles carried through all the grades. He would, in teach- 
ing, have the word be the sign of an idea, and of no value ex- 
cept as a sign of an idea, and urged that this one point alone 
would revolutionize the present system of teaching. He con- 
sidered that so much of the present “oral’’ teaching was su- 

rficial, because the old methods with text-books was super- 
ficial,—that the teachers still run in the old ruts of tradition. 
They must first acknowledge the fact that there is no advance- 
ment unless there is mental activity, and then strive for the 
promotion of this activity, without reference to quantity. 

Hon. T. B. Stockwell, of Providence, urged that a teacher 
could not do any of his legitimate work without oral instruc- 
tion, but the idea has been given to teachers that this “‘ oral ”’ 
instruction is something extra imposed upon them. He con- 
sidered that if ‘‘oral’’ teaching is to be successful it must, 
with few exceptions, be applied only to the studies now taught, 
except in the case of a specially expert teacher qualified in 
teaching the natural sciences. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— Professor Diman, of Brown University, has commenced a 
short course of lectures before the State Normal School, con- 
nected with American history. It is the professor’s aim to go 
behind the external facts, and show that our history, as well as 
that of European nations, has a true philosophy. His genial 
manner and long reputation as a lecturer, make him very pop- 
ular, and the lectures are largely attended by teachers and 
others not connected with the normal school. 

— The Public Library of Providence is proving itself a 
grand success; it has already about 14,000 volumes, and is 
constantly receiving additions. The number of issues last 
year makes an average of about ten times to each book. This 
patronage shows that the library is meeting an essential want, 
and supplying a vast amount of wholesome reading to those 
who would otherwise be deprived of it, and the good accom- 
plished in this way must be inestimable. 





CONNECTICUT. 


— The Fairfield County Teachers’ Association was held in 
the Sunday-school room of the Episcopal church in Newtown 
on Thursday and Friday of last week. Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
secretary of the State Board of Education, took part in the ex- 
ercises, delivering an address on ‘‘ Memory; its Use in Educa- 
tion.’’ - Officers of the association for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Rev. J. P. Hoyt, Newtown; Vice- 
President, A. H. Stevens, Stamford ; Secretary, Mary J. Miner, 
Bridgeport; Executive Committee, W. B. Wigham, Norwalk; 
W. W. Porter, Bridgeport; Miss Hattie Alice, Fairfield. 

— The forty-sixth anniversary of the Connecticut Literary 
Institution at Sheffield occurs as follows: Examination of the 
graduating class, June 3; sermon before the Christian Union, 
June 9, by Rev. Dr. E. G. Taylor, of Providence; examination, 
musical exhibition, and a concert by Brown’s brigade band of 
Boston, and the olians of Thompsonville, June 10; meeting 
of the trustees, prize declamations, and address before the lit- 
erary societies by Rev. Dr. N. J. Burton, of Hartford, June 
; a; — by the graduating class and reunion in the chapel, 

une 12, 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA.—The rapid growth of the public schools of Toronto 
may be gathered from the fact that the daily attendance of 
pupils has increased from 1,194 in the year 1844 to 2,810 in 
1868, and to 7,467 in 1878; and in 1878 the registered number 
of pupils was 11,487. The School Board consists of 24 mem- 
bers, representing the various wards of the city, and presided 
over by a chairman; this year Dr. George Wright fills the re- 
sponsible position. The Board has 24 schools under its con- 
trol, in which are 141 departments. No teacher holding a 
lower grade certificate than that of second-class is employed, 
and one-fifth of all are first-class provincial certificated teachers 
in the employment of the Board. The teachers’ position is 
a settled one for life, and the services of no teacher is dis- 
pensed with except for incompetence or misconduct. The 
schools are under the immediate supervision of an inspector, 
assisted by a truant-officer and other officials. 

GrorGia.—There are four white grammar schools in At- 
lanta, with an attendance of 2,193 pupils; three colored gram- 
mar schools, with 1,188 pupils, and two high schools, for boys 
and girls vely, with 317 p The whole number of 
youth, in and private schools, is estimated at 4,198, out 
of an enumeration of 7,166 white, and 3,194 colored children, 
between 6 and 18 years of age. 


ILLINOIS,—The commencement week of the Illinois Indus- 
trial University will open June 8 with baccalaureate address; 
June 11, commencement exercises. The next college year will 
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begin Sept. 16. President Gregory reports that the military 
evstem in the university has amply paid for all the trouble 
tending its maintenance, and has produced only good effects. 

The bills oppropeaues $24,000 for the expehses of the 
Illinois Industrial University during the next two years, and 
216,000 for the Normal University, at Normal, have at last 
received the sanction of both branches of the Legislature. 
The bill for the establishment of an Illinois Industrial School 
for Girls has been amended and ordered to a third reading. 

IowA.—An English course, to occupy only three years, and 
intended for those who are to go into business life, is proposed. 
in the high school at Davenport. 


InDIANA.—In answer to the complaints which have been 
made, that the pupils in the Indianapolis public schools are 
being overworked, Supt. Tarbell has reporte the results of his 
recent investigations, which tend to show that the school work 
does not break down the physical constitution of the pupils, 
and that he is supported in this view by the unanimous voice 
of the medical fraternity. 

KANsAS.—The hotel rates for teachers during the educa- 
tional meetings (June 16-21), at Lawrence, will be, at the Lud- 
ington House, $1.50 per day; and other good hotels in the city 
have reduced their rates to from 75 cents to $1.00 per day. 
Kven less rates than these have been secured at good boarding- 
houses. Programmes may be obtained of the State Supt. 

MississipP1.— Within the State there are 158,156 white chil- 
dren, and 160,088 colored; of these, 100,676 white and 104,799 
colored children attend school. 


Missourt. — The St. Louis school board have abolished the 
May picnic with which the public schools have been refreshed. 
The Board is urged to follow this up by cues away with the 
“exhibitions ’’ at the close of the terms, as they chiefly allow 
those capable of the most cramming to show off. It is possible 
that a movement for free text-books will be successful. 

Commencement at the State University will take place on 
Thursday, June 5; S. S. Laws, president. Next session opens 
Monday, Sept. 8. 

MARYLAND. — The Baltimore school board has made a pro- 
vision requiring each teacher to serve in a temporary capacity 
for ninety days before a permanent election can take place. 
Heretofore teachers have been elected to positions as vacancies 
occurred. The example followed is that of Prussia, which 
forces a probation of an entire year before permanent appoint- 
ment is made. 

At the teachers’ examination in Baltimore a colored candi- 
date presented himself and passed creditably. 


MicHiGAN. — The legislature has appropriated $12,000 for 
the purpose of opening a girl’s agricultural college. The bill 
for uniform text-books has also the legislature. The 
bill concerning the Military Academy has received the govern- 
or’s approval and is now alaw. By it, its graduates shall be 
eligible to appointment as brevet second-lieutenants in the 
State troops. 

Norru CAROLINA.—The Teachers’ Normal Institute opens 
on the 17th of June next at the State University, Chapel Hill, 
and continues six weeks. The school will give special attention 
to the training of teachers in the following branches: Orthog- 
raphy, reading, arithmetic, algebra, geography, grammar (Eng- 
lish and Latin), Latin and English translations, and vocal 
music. Besides the subjects mentioned, there will be a num- 
ber of lectures delivered by men of prominence and learning 
on various points of practical education. 

NEBRASKA.—The next commencement of the University of 
Nebraska will occur June 11. President Folwell, of Minnesota 
University, delivers the annual address. 

The plans of the new Grand Island school-building show 
that it will be a fine-looking, sensibly-arranged structure. It 
will cost some $10,000. 

New York. — The faculty of Syracuse University have 
granted a petition of the seniors of that college, asking that 
speaking at commencement be abolished. 

The schools of Syracuse are closed in consequence of the 
division between the Mayor and the common council. 


_Ont0,—In the recent campaign in this State, while Commis- 
sioner Burns did most admirable service, great credit is due 
Alston Ellis, C. W. Oakes, H. M. Parker, L. D. Brown, and 
others, for its inauguration and successful progress. These 
gentlemen planned the movement, and gave it the power of 
their personal interests and influence. In a recent reference 
in THE JOURNAL to the work, we unwittingly failed to give 
them the prominence their services deserve. 

The seventh annual session of Professor Snyder’s normal 


school will be held in St. Paris, commencing June 23, 1879, | 


for a session of five weeks. The special instructors and lec- 
turers are Hon, J. J. Burns, school commissioner, and Prof. 
John Ogden, principal of Ohio Central Normal School. A full 
course of lectures will be delivered during the session upon 
subjects of importance to parents and teachers. 


_ New Jersry.—Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, has 
just graduated another class of theological students. Presi- 
dent Hurst has been very successful in comeing the new endow- 
ment fund of $300,000, made necessary by the failure of the 
founder of the seminary. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—At the twenty-seventh annual commence- 
ment of the Woman’s Medical College, the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine was conferred upon twenty ladies. 


the election of a county superintendent, was held in Scranton, 


May 6th, and b 
Se oath ene at enemns avet: Fpotetnoss pA morory are the leading features of this useful book, which should find 


of Waverly, and Fowler of Dunmore, the convention elected 





school law by the last legislature: The scholastic age has been 
extended from eighteen to twenty-one years; the office of dis- 
trict treasurer has been abolished ; the study of the sciences 
has been added to the branches to be taught in the public 
schools. 

West VireintA.—A Summer Normal School for Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf and Dumb will be held in the institution at 
Romney, beginning July 7, and continuing two weeks, “ pro- 
vided thirty or more persons signify their intention to become 
members of the school.’”’ Five dollars a week will be charged 
for board, and a fee for tuition not exceeding ten dollars: 

Wisconsin.—The next meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association will be held at La Crosse, July 8-11. 

Last fall the Brainard district, Wheatland, voted to have 
only fivemonths school. This spring, reinforced by the influ- 
ence of a good school during the winter, the people have voted 
for three months more of school. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PoOESIE FUR HAUS UND ScnuLe. A Collection of German 
Poems for use in Schools and Families. Selected and ar- 
ranged by L. R. Klemm, author of Lese-und Sprachbiicher 
in 8 Kreisen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


This is one of the neatest and best collections of German 
poems that we have seen for many a day. It is published in a 
style nearly uniform with Hart’s German Classics, a handy 
volume, upon handsome paper, with clear type,—in fact a 
model of dainty typography. The contents will merit their 
setting. The poems being intended for memorizing, the longer 
ones of the language are omitted. ‘A large number of authors 
and a variety of styles are represented. They are divided into 
four classes, to suit the different stages of development of 
students, from primary grades to high schools. Those of the 
fourth part are so arranged as to illustrate the various poetic 
forms, with a definition of each prefixed, thus giving a happy 
object-lesson in this branch of rhetoric. There is scarcely a 
place where German is taught that it would not be serviceable, 
and if it is received with the favor it merits, it will quickly 
supplant the less full and poorer collections hitherto in use. 





THe CROWNING TRIUMPH. A choice collection of Sacred 
Songs and Gospel Hymns for all occasions of worship, Sun- 
day-school, prayer, praise, choir, and social meetings, anni- 
versaries and festivals. George C. H and Frank L. Arm- 
strong, editors. Philadelphia: F. A. North & Co. Price 
35 cents. 

The evident design of this new singing-book is to promote 
vocal music in the Sunday-school and home circle. The col- 
lection contains many excellent devotional hymns, and merits 
the patronage of the public. 





THe AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK of Practical Information for 
the Workshop and the Laboratory; containing clear and full 
directions for bronzing, lacquering, polishing metal, staining 
and polishing wood, soldering, brazing, working steel, tem- 
pering tools, case-hardening, cutting and working glass, var- 
nishing, silvering, gilding, preparing skins, waterproofing, 
making alloys, fusible metals, freezing mixtures, polishing 
powders, signal lights, harmless colored fires for tableaux, 
catgut, cements, glues, ete. Second edition, greatly enlarged. 
New York: The Industrial Publication Co. Price 15 cents. 
This valuable little manual is designed to answer many ques- 

tions relating to technical and scientific subjects not readily 
found elsewhere. Evidence of its usefulness has been given 
by the rapidity with which the first edition was sold. The 
present edition contains much new matter, and should find its 
way into the hands of every teacher who is called upon to fur- 
nish accurate information on these subjects. 





TopicaAL ANALYSIS of Descriptive Geography, United States 
History, Practical Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Physical Geography, English Grammar, and Penmanship. 
For use in common schools, normal schools, and teachers’ 
institutes. Revised edition, pp. 115. By George S. Wedg- 
wood, superintendent of schools at Atlantic, lowa. Chicago: 
S. R. Winchell & Co. Price.50 cents. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of this well-known work 
on topical analysis. Its subjects are skillfully outlined, and 
admirably adapted for students who desire to review their ele- 
mentary studies systematically. It is also an excellent aid to 
teachers of institutes, normal, and other schools, in testing 
the work of their pupils. To teachers without experience it 
is a safe guide-book. 





A Normat Worp-Book, or Studies in Spelling, Defining, 
Word-analysis, and Synonyms. For use in high schools, 
normal schools, and the highest grades in grammar schools. 
By John Swett, principal of the Girls’ High School, San 
Francisco, Cal. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
The mere announcement of the name of the author of this 

book would be a guarantee of its excellence and adaptation 

to the wants of schools of the grade for which it was designed. 


| Mr. Swett has done good service in the preparation of a book 


‘of Words, which should be used as a preparation to the study 
The first convention of schools in Lackawanna county, for | 


of composition, rhetoric, and English literature. The arrange- 
ment of the exercises is original and excellent. The following 


age H. E. Brooks, of Carbondale, to the responsible position. | its way into all the schools of higher grade in the land: A ré- 
r. Walker was formerly principal of the public schools at} ..m¢ of the rules of spelling. The defining of words grouped 


this place, 
TENNESSEE.—The following changes haye been made in the 





under leading topics. Exercises requiring pupils to collect, 
group, classify, and define words, Exercises in training stu- 


dents in the habit of referring to the dictionary, The practical 
treatment of word-analysis. A practical course of exercises in 
synonyms. A full recognition of the educational axiom, that 
pupils are educated mainly by what they do for themselves and 
by themselves. 





A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR THE USE oF PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By F. Armitage, M.A. Pp. 351. London: D. Nutt. 


The statement of the author, that this book is founded 
mainly upon Maetzner and Hoelder, is of itself sufficient to 
invite attention. Its character will be best exhibited by a few 
extracts from the Author’s Preface: 


** My object has been to produce a French grammar for boys 
in our public schools, who spend a considerable portion of their 
time in learning Latin. To utilize the knowledge they have so 
obtained, for the study of the same language in a later form, 
seems a natural proceeding, and one which would never have 
been neglected had not the French teaching been confided to 
masters who were entirely ignorant of Latin. * * * Of the 
two methods of learning a language, no one will deny that the 
natural one, as it may be called,—by which we learn our own 
language, and which makes reasoning subsidiary to memory,— 
gives the best results. What the Germans so admirably call 
sprach-gefuehl is only to be so obtained. * * * But for its 
application continual practice is required, such as is impossible 
in school-teaching. For the most part, in our public schools, 
two hours a week are given to French; the classes consist of 
from thirty to forty boys. The utmost time, therefore, during 
which a boy has the opportunity of speaking French is some 
four minutes a week, and practically not half that time. The 
necessary result of attempting such a method, under such cir- 
cumstances, is the merest smattering of French,—useless for 
all practical purposes, and for a boy’s mental progress most 
disastrous. * * * It is then a necessity for us to fall back 
on the other method of learning a language, in which the 
memory is subsidiary to the reasoning ; and if we honestly 
accept the necessity, it is no misfortune. As a training for 
young minds, nothing can surpass the conscious application of 
prreony wete distinctions, and in no way can such training be 

etter carried out than in the teaching of the same foreign 
language in such different stages as in classical Latin and in 
French.”’ 

The body of the work is divided into two parts, Accidence 
and Syntax. The former treats of the parts of speech and their 
inflections, and comprises sixty-three pages. It is quite re- 
markable for its brevity and completeness, and is immensely 
enriched by frequent comparisons with the Latin. The sub- 
ject of Syntax is treated at great length, occupying nearly two 
hundred pages. The treatment is very exhaustive, and is to a 
great extent original. It is pervaded throughout with a gen- 
uinely-philosophical spirit, the object evidently being not 
merely to give rules for the use of moods and tenses, but to 
work out the principles upon which such use depends. It 
must be confessed there is a certain heaviness about the book, 
like most works based upon German models. This applies 
more particularly to the syntactical portion. It is, however, a 
very long step in the right direction, and is, as a whole, the 
most scholarly French grammar yet published in English. 
Every sound student should own it. 





Tue Art or FieurE-DRAWING. Containing practical in- 
struction for a course of study in this branch of art. By 
Charles H. Weigall, of the Queen’s College, London, and 
member of the Institute of Painters in Water-colors. With 
seventeen illustrations on wood by the author, and engraved 
by W. G. Mason, from the twenty-first London edition. 
Edited by Susan N. Carter, principal of the Women’s Art 
School, Cooper Union. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price $1.50. 

This is one of the excellent Art Hand-book Series, published 
by this firm, who are supplying, at a moderate price, valuable 
elementary works on art, that can be studied with great ad- 
vantage both by the artist and amateur. The author fur- 
nishes the most valuable practical information regarding fig- 


ure-drawing, in the simplest form, in this tasty volume. 





THe MULTUM IN PARVO Music-LEAvgEs. For use in day 
schools, music classes, and the home circle. Philadelphia: 
John J. Hood, 608 Arch street. Price 40 cents. 


This book of pleasant songs was first issued as leaflets, by 
the late John Boner, an experienced teacher and superintend- 
ent of music in the public schools of Philadelphia, and are 
now published as a musical text-book for day schools and 
music classes. It contains many admirable pieces. 





RHYMES OF SCIENCE: Wise and Otherwise. With illustrations. 
New York: Industrial Publication Co. Price 50 cents. 


This volume contains rhymes, both humorous and wise, 
from such authors as O. W. Holmes, Bret Hart, Ingoldsby, 
Professor Forbes, R. W. Raymond, and others. They are en- 
tertaining and spicy reading. 





THE GosPEL oF Joy. By Rev. Samuel Alman and S. H. 
Speck. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


This new collection of hymns and tunes is designed for de- 
votional and other religious meetings, and is of the same gen- 
eral character as the Moody and Sankey books. The Gospel 
of Joy contains 135 hymns, and about 120 tunes, all of which 
are pleasing; and the bright book, with its bright name, can 
hardly fail to be a great success. 











IG" The Illustrated Descriptive Itinerary of our European 
trip is now ready for all who may send for it, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 








Title, Author. Publisher. Price. 
Surgeon's Daughter. 12mo, cloth. - - - Sir Walter Scott Houghton, Osgood & Co $1 00 
Peveril of the Peak. 12mo,cloth. - - - - “ “ “ “ “ “ 1 00 
Color Blindness. 12mo,cloth. - - - - Dr B Joy Jeffreys “ ae 
The English Language. 12mo, cloth. - - - Rev H R Greene os “ o 
Poetical Works of Skeltonand Doane. 2 vols., crown 8vo. “ “ 6 3 50 
Elements of Modern Chemistry. - - - Wiirtz J B Lippincott & Co 
The Yellow-Plush Papers. Cr., ex. el. - - - Thackeray sal “ a 1 25 
The Boys of Brimstone Court. Paper. - - Elizabeth 8 Phelps D Lothrop & Co 25 
The Art of Perfumery. Fourth edition. 80 ills. - - GW Septimus Piesse Lindsay & Blakiston 
The Theory and Practice of Medicine. Thirded. 8vo. Frederick 8 Roberts « . 
The Obliviad. . 340, cloth. - - - - James Miller 2 
The Chautauqua Text-book. No. 5.—Greek History. Pap. J H Vincent, DD Nelson Phillips 
Markof, the Russian Violinist. 12mo, pp. 600, paper. Madame H Gréville T B Peterson & Bros 1 
The Garland. A Collection of Religious Poems. 12mo. Eliza P Gurney Porter & Co 


Memorials of Emily Bliss Gould, of Rome. 12mo, cl. 
Stranger and Guest. 18mo, pp. 152,cl. —- - - 
Gold and Silver-smith’s Works. 12mo, cl. . - 
Lessing’s Prose Works. Illus., 12mo. - - - 
Old Creole Da: 16mo, extra cl. . 


The Great Italian and French Composers. 18mo, pp. 248. Geo T Ferris 


Letters from Florida. 16mo, PP. 88, cl. - 

Celebrated Epochs of Irish Hie 12mo, pp. 64, pap. 
An American Almanac for 1879. ew ed., 12mo, cl. 
Victoria Britiannia; or, Celebrate the Reign. 18mo, cl. 
Costume Historique. Part VI. 4to. - - - 
Light in Dark Places. 16mo, pp. 276, cl. - - 
Truth and Error. 18mo, pp. 280, cl. - - - 
Thermodynamics. - - - - - - 


L Woolsey Bacon 
Marvin R Vincent 
John H Pollen 


Geo W Cable 


AD F Randolph & Co 1 
o “ “ 
Scribner & Welford 
ti “ 


Chas Scribner’s Sons 


D Appleton & Co 30, 
Mrs H W Beecher « 4 a 
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A R Spofford “6 66 1 
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J W Bouton 4 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. | 
Pror. Stern, of Boston, and one of our| 
most successful teachers of the German Lan-| 
guage (himself a German), will open a vaca- 


tion-school in that most delightful of summer 
resorts, the Boston Highlands. Students of 
German will do well to take heed. 


ButrLer’s New READING-CHARTS for ele- 
mentary instruction are valuable aids to teach- 
ing either the word, phonic, or a-b-c method. 
They are now ready for introduction, and the 
publishers expect a large demand for them. 
They are commended for completeness, beauty, 
and cheapness. 


FoREIGN travelers have been unanimous in 
praising the elegant hospitality of the Ameri- 
can hotels. Among these the ‘‘St. Nicholas,”’ 
of New York, stands in the very highest rank. 
The proprietor is among the most experienced 
in the land, and brings to bear on the entertain- 
ment of his guests the most thorough know!- 
edge of the art of hotel-keeping, and a wide 
acquaintance with the tastes of the most re- 
fined classes. 


TuHE Tonic Sol-Fa Method, which is spoken 
of so highly by a correspondent in our issue of 
May 15, and also in the present one, has been 
included in the regular course at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory for nearly two years. See 
Advertisement. 


THOosE who wish for the Latin Grammar 
and introductory Latin book which illustrate 
the best scholarship, and are fresh, strong, and 
suited to the most intelligent teaching and 
study, should know and use the books of Gil- 
dersleeve (professor in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore), whose eminent ability as a 
linguistic scholar and practical educator is re- 
flected in these books. Some of the best clas- 
sical teachers we know, use his Latin Primer 
for all beginners, and follow it with his Latin 
Grammar, etc. The publishers are the Uni- 
versity Pub. Co., 19 Murray St., New York. 


REMORSELESS, — the scrap-basket that re- 
ceives the proposals of advertisers, insurance 
circulars, postal-cards asking the fifth time for 


samples ; but no more remorseless than the 
villain who writes bad poetry ora trashy novel 
with one of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


One of the best means of securing comfort 
and rest for the approaching vacation is to ob- 
tain one of Mark’s Adjustable Folding Chairs. 
These Chairs are capable of being adjusted by 
the occupant to any posiiton desired for ease 
and comfort. Send for illustrated description 
to Mark’s Adjustable Chair Co., 816 Broadway, 
New York. 

WE advise our friends, who, as the season 
for outdoor sketching approaches, may need 
artists’ materials, to send to F. W. Devoe & 
Co., corner of Fulton and William Streets, 
New York, for their complete catalogue. They 
are widely known as manufacturers and im- 
porters of the very best materials. 


Ir you desire to secure the best editions 
of standard publications for a low price, ad- 


dress John W. Lovell, 24 Bond Street, New 
York. Knight's Popular History of England, 
in 8 volumes, 12mo, 600 pages each, only $10. 


PARTIES wanting Schoo! and College Diplo- 
mas should visit or send to J. H. Bufford’s 


Messrs. Ginn & Heatu make the following 
announcements for text-books in mathematics: 

A series of Arithmetics, consisting of two 
books, primary and written; by Dr. Thomas 
Hill, ex-President of Harvard College, and 
George A. Wentworth, Prof. of Mathematics 
in Phillips-Exeter Academy. (Primary ready 
inJune). A Geometry for Beginners ; adapted 
to lower and grammar school work; by G. A. 
Hill, Harvard University. (Ready in June.) 
A Differential Calculus; by W. E. Byerly, 
A. M., Harvard University. This book has 
been used several years in manuscript form. 
(Ready in June.) An Elementary Algebra ; 
by George A. Wentworth, Prof. of Mathematics 
in Phillips-Exeter Academy. The next issue 
of Wheeler’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
will contain convenient 3 and 4-place tables of 
logarithms. 


Henry Horr & Co., the well-known pub- 
lishers of standard text-books in modern lan- 
guages, have removed to new and pleasant 
quarters on the first floor, on the south side of 
Madison Square. Address them at 12 East 
23d Street, New York. 


G. P. PutNAm’s Sons, 182 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, publish some of the very choicest 


books for educators. They deserve and should 
receive the encouragement and liberal patron- 
age of American teachers. 


-_——_eoo—————————_ 


— Which daily paper has the largest circula- 
tionin the world ? This is the question which 
quite a number of journals answer by giving 
their own names. But if there are a number 
of claimants for the honor, this much appears 
to be certain, that the paper is not to be found 
in this country. Large as is the circulation of 
the Sun, the Daily News, and the Herald, of 
New York city, and the Ledger of Philadel- 
phia, none of them equal the vast issues of 
some of the European papers. The Daily Tele- 
graph, of London, claims to have the largest 
circulation in the world, and issues an edition 
of about 200,000 copies. The honor, however, 
cannot be granted to it, but must apparently 
be yielded to the Petit Journal, of Paris, a 
paper printing usually from 400,000 to 600,000 
copies, and averaging about 500,000. This as- 
tounding circulation has never been equaled 
in England or in this country, though some of 
the weekly papers, such as the story papers 


smaller than this. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Analysis and Formation of Latin Words, with Tables, 
etc. Frank Smalley, A.M. Syracuse,N. Y.: John T. 
Roberts. 

Dickens’s Dictionary of London, 1879. An unconven- 
tional handbook. 35cts. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Common Hydroids, Corals, and Echmoderms, A. 
Hyatt. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 





HAND-BOOKS IN SCIENCE, LITERATURE, ART, HISTORY. 


ZOOLOGY. Prof. MACALISTER, of the Univ. of Dublin. 

/nvertebrates. 60c.; Vertebrates, 60c.; both, 1 vol., $1. 
THE STUDIO ARTS. E. W. JoHNSON. 60c. . 
ASTRONOMY. Prof. BALL, Astron. Royal for Ireland. 60c 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. Prof. GuTHRIE. of Royal School 

of Mines. London. Just u. 60e. 

In Press, Handbooks of the Repieh Language, and 
of the History of as TT Politics. oe 
“9 





ENRY HOLT & 
222 12 East 23d St., NEW YORK. 


NEW 5S. 8S. BOOKS. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. By Mrs. L. W. Coamp- 
NEY and others. 16mo, $1.00. 
This large volume contains many diversions admirably 
adapted for Sunday-school Concerts, Church Encamp- 
ments, Summer Erening and other ga ; and 











Sons, Boston, for their samples. 


will be found invaluable to those upon whom’ ae 


eee COTHROP & CO. Boston 


have at times sold editions very little, if at all, 





~ OUR MONTHLIES. 


te PRIMARY TEACHER; Wo. E. SHELDON, 
Editor ; devoted exclusively to the interest of Pri- 
mary Schools in America ; 10 numbers a year; $1.00 
per annum, in advance ; single No., 15 cents. 
HE GOOD TIMES; Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor; 
containing Exercises and Entertainments for ever; 
grade of School and for all Societies ; 10 Nos. a year ; 
$1.00 per annum, in advance ; single No., 15 cents. 
Address all business communications to 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
219 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 











DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


‘COLLEGES. a 








~ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 178 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JA8.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
/ Champaign, Ill. J. M. GreGorY, LL.D., nt. 


JOWA COLLEGE, Oe, owa. For ae, 


I 
etc., address the President, GEO. F. MaGoon, D 

















IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 


_ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


SLE VAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientitic, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ee PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 























ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG }. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
Rr 8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C, I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


Vee LAW SCHOOL. Regular course Cr 1, two 

















Post Iuate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25, For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 21422 








by _ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

bag at ondes STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
J For catalogue or information, » at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


a, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
‘ 28 ScHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, t. 9, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RussE.t, Principal. 


* ete, ~ STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
land Ad- 


Regular course of study, two years. A Specia 
pedal classes of students. Address, 

















vanced Course for s 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGA, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, June 26, 1879. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


"oa shou SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
° 











‘or Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 





PREPARATORY. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
H Mass. C. B. METOALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N. 4.- 

chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facij. 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. EHapenses . GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Prine, 


EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Prin, 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H.T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 























EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 

[\EAN ACADEMY, — “Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, __ 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester quare, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn. 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Marie WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. wane | and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REv. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


























HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Princ. 205 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 











KINDERGARTENS. 


OR CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School, Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, —— with State Board of Instruction, cow- 
po’ of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the Reta ae prone Wi seotares, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and clos with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. . . 
Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 
wirn MODEL KINDERGARTEN, 
7 East Pwenty-Bocend St., Now York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, Pri ! 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Veneers, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 








“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America, It is.to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 
than all the rest.”—Galazy. 207 tf 











HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER. 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., Il. 181 








PREPARATORY. 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Hon. CHARLES 

FRANCIS ADAMS, Chair.of Managers. Fits boys for 
our best Colleges. School year begins 9th Sept., 1879 
Tuition, $100 a year. Board, $350. Early application 
should be made for good rooms. For catalogues and 
information address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 217z 


Cin UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 poziten 8t., 











Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

ifferent departments, Kindergarten, tory, and 

be r, accommodate pupils > = sexes from three 
enty-one years o \ students recei 

in all sections of Upper Depastieont. n 

(ARNE. An educated German family receives a 

7 limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 


tion and constant practice in German, with board 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, ’ Singing and 











Harmony, if d Address ANTONIE So 

PLACE, Concord, Mass. "06 a 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-c 

G Boarding School for both sexes. Poe ny 

For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, . 80zz 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institu' 

G Commercial Rev. F. D. BLAKESLer, AM, 

pal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 uz 





REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South 
Gberksitve Co, Mans Estotliahed in 1842. ‘Prepares 
for Co or for the Scientific School. For cata 
ENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal, ’ 


lagues address 


Teachers’ E xchange. 


WANTED, 
By a ponees of large experience in teaching Elocution 
and the Classics, a situation as Assistant Teacher ina 
large Preparatory School, to instruct in these branches. 
Address “ A. B.,”’ this office. 216 tf 


WANTED, 
A position as instructor in Astronomy and Natural Sci- 


ence. Correspondence solicited. Several years experi- 
ence; best of references. 











dress BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 
214 tf PENN YAN, N.Y 
FOR SALE, 


An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, including 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THomas W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 


W ANTES. By a competent gentleman of large 


My ene a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
> gl uperintendent of Schools. Address X, this 


207 tf 4 
\ 7 ANTED.—A first-class 








sition in an Eastern 
town or city, or in an institution desirably located 
near such town or city, by a gentleman of 25 years ex- 
perience as teacher and lecturer on NORMAL TEACH- 
InG, History OF Epucation, &c. Engegemen ts for 
Short Courses of Instruction in Colleges, and Teachers’ 
Institutes, will be made on reasonable terms. “Enquire 
for references, testimonials, etc., of T. W. BICKNELL, 
at this office. 220 4 


A Yenes otis ive © pate us rach of Cisse 
wou ea on c 
and Higher Math + he potty 








ematics, or Princi of an Academy. 
Best references given. Address Yo; L. Rust, Wash- 
ington, Mo. ” 920 j 








851 














' Publishers. 








COMPLETE — UNABRIDGED. 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 


, _TAINE, D.C. L.; Translated from the French 
By B.A: by H. Van Laun. 


12mo, 750 Pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt back and side, 


1 Volume, 


This is an exact reprint of the four-volume English 
edition now sold for 


TEN DOLLARS, 


and is published at $1.50 a copy. 

As the undersigned has arranged with the publisher 
for a large number of this standard work, to enable 
every one interested in literature to possess a copy, he 
will send it by mail to any address on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR, 


and 10 cents added to prepay postage, 

Remember this is an unabridged edition, is beautifully 
printed from clear type on fine paper, handsomely 
pound, and equals in appearance any $2.50 book pub- 


lished. 
1a Registered letters and money-orders at my risk. 


Address 


WM. E. BANFIELD, 
24 Bond St., New York. 


218 ¢ eow 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killaraey, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, pag Mes 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music, ach § ets.; any 6 for 35 cts.; or 13 
for 50 cts. -Stamps received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BoneR & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 








SPECIALTIES, OFFICE 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. . “ 
Cutter’s New Anatomioal Charts, Be 
Monteith’s Geographica rt. 
Monteith’s New Se ool Wall Maps. BROMFIELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr’ obes. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. BOSTON. 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 





STANDARD WORKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The School Bulletin, monthly, per year.......... $1 00 
8000 Regent’s Questions, complete, with Keys... 2 00 





Alden’s First Principles of Political Economy.. 75 
Bardeen’s Common-school Law......... ........ 0 
“ Roderick Hume.... .-...........e0005. 1 25 
DeGraff’s School-room Gulde............ edo0dbe 1 50 
“ ad ARE ere 35 

- “ mes | Budget............ 15 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures .............. 1 00 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation ............ ... 50 
“Methods of Teaching... ................. 1 00 


Bulletin Class Record .. ve oe 

Bulletin Speller, and Composition-book, each.. 
Wells’s System of Penmanship, with Guide. .... 1 00 
Complete Catalogue, 400 titles, to any address... 06 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 
219 tf Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


’ SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages se/f-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. ‘Dvery teacher will 
desire to .have his pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cents for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 

202 E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 

2 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


805 Broadway, N.Y. 
PHILLIP 8 & HUNT, Have Just yew! ' 
introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
Life yY HENRY M. HAMMOND, D.D. 8vo, $4 00. 
wb Thomas M. Eddy, D.D. By CHARLES N. Sts, 
-D. 12mo, $1.75. 











Elements of General and Christian Theology. By L. T. | 
0, 48 cts. 


sis TOWNSEND, D.D. Flexible cloth, 12m 
Oo on Fresching ( Yale Lectures). By MATTHEW 
__*EMPSON, D.D., Bishop of M.E. Church. 12mo, $1.50. 


MUSIC atthe NEW ENGLAND 
125 Lessons for $1 5 Conservatory, - 
ain Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
pre i ae wie ya eminent prefer Ly sc 

since . Situations secured ts ates. 
=. Prospectus, address E. Tourjzs, Music Hall} Basten, 








A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
$777 Address P. O. VIOKERY, Augusta, Me. 218 zz 





NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


EPITOME OF LITERATURE. 


Third Year. 

Endorsed by the press throughout the country, and 
by students and scholars everywhere. It is precisely 
what its title implies,—a journal that Zpitomises the 
current literature of the day, and kindred subjects 
In the course of the year the Epitome presents nearly 
300 large quarto pages; it is published semi-monthly; 
and the subscription price is but 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


We make a special offer, however, at this time, and 
to all new subscribers, as a test of its value, will send 
until January, 1880, for 


50 CENTS. 


*,* A specimen copy of the Apitome will be sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp. 


F. W. ROBINSON & CO., Publishers, 
20ceow 1309 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Common-School Question Book. 











By A. H. CRAIG. 





Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 





— or — 


A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 





—— SELECTED FROM —— 
Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 


Especially vatuable to Teachers and Scholars. 





Price, $1.50. 


If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 
uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. Introductory 
Terms to cahoots furnished PA apelhestien, 


For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
cC. W. HAGAR, 


204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co,, N. Y¥. 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 








12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 7 5c. 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
200 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTER & COATES 
’ 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 

Raub’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Headers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 
Thompsen’s Social Science and Nat’l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

66 American Popular Speaker. 

66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Kational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderherst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 


For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 














The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 





Savings Life Assnrance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS........... President. 
WM. E. STEVENGS.......-..-++++0+- Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and ine sive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as long 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance, 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 


te Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
22u- & P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


NEY: ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, BosToyr. 


For circular or information, address F. B. 8Now. 











THE PROVIDENT 


ARD BUYERS ATTENTION! Send 13c., and 
oversee Eee I will send 40 Cards, including 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morn- 
ing-glory, Basket, Gold-flake, Bird, Embossed, ete,; 
your name on every Card. HOW you can MAKE MONEY. 
Get 14 names, 13c. each, send to me with $1 bill, and I 
will send 40 Cards to each name, as above, in 1 package 
to your address, t-paid. You thus make &2c. on $1. 
For 15c. I will send you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of 48 
es, illustrated in colors with Mottoes, Scrolls, and 
erns, a book that is having an extensive sale throughout 
the United States and Canadas. Get 10 of your friends to 
buy a l5c. Album, send me $1, and I will send the 10 
books, post-paid, for which you get $1.50, making 50c. 
Address all orders for Cards or Albums to 
4tf F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


The Burlington Route! 
KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO ¢ cotxei'sutrrs, 


ATCHISON, — TO— And OMAHA, 





C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclining Chairs, Free. 








For all Points in 





KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. 
For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 


C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 
213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 





Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE FRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 


It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 


hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 
hicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 

hicago, Clinton, (~~ o and LaCrosse Line, 
hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 

hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 

cee hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 

ce hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line, 






cece 








The Advantages of these Lines are: 


1. If the enger is going to or from any point in 
the entire West ana North: West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company's lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

a The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. It is the —_ Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor. Milwaukee. 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate eS. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 


and ers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tebets via this line. 
Ticketa over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Aget in the United States and Canada. 
or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 


at Home Ticket Office, address —_? ose of the Co. or 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 


Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
Chicago, Ill. 207 Chicago, Ill. 





UROPE. Pc oma eoing abroad for French and 





lady companion student. 
Iss EUROPA, this , 2216 





AGENTS WANTED. 





WANTED, 
2&5 High and Grammar-School Teachers to solicit 
orders for my Object-Teaching Bible in vacation, and 


train men. I will pay men from $1000 to $3000 a year 
who, after a short experience, show that they are capa- 
ble of handling men successfully. 


**T have examined with some care the Object -Teach- 
ing Bible, and think that it mast commend itself to 
families on account of the apt and copi as of 
the pictorial illustrations.”"-—Za-Prest. Theo. D. Wool- 
sey, D.D, LL.D, ....* The pictures are not merely pic- 
tures,—they are commentaries.”"—Rev./. A. Noble, DD. 


Give age and experience, and send this. 
222 b W. J. HOLLAND, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


A NEW EXCITING BOOK! | 
Bristling with the Wild Adventures of 


STANLEY WAFRICA! 


The ony authentic and righted cheap edition. 
A full history of his wonderful discoveries in Africa 
and marvellous journey down the Congo. Now selling 
faster than any other book ‘oo * y' sae . 
‘or full description an 
Agents Wanted ! terms address HUBBARD 
BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., or Springfield, Mass, 


Salesmen W antea, 


Both experienced and inexperienced, to sell Spalding’s 
Encyclopedia of iness, Law, and Forms, being a 
masterly condensation of many hundred volumes of 
Standard Law Books into one volume of 1384 columns 
of reading-matter, alphabetically arranged. Contains 
ae times more law points than any other work on 
Law for the people. ng needed in every library. 
Business and professional men, farmers, and mechan- 
ics, all want it,and many buy it. A source of knowl- 
edge, entertainment, and economy, hence a necessity 
during these hard times. Competent canvassers are 
making from $75 to $150 per month. Prices, $3.00, 
$3.75, and $4.25. If you cannot call, write for further 
particulars, stating previous and present business or 
professional pursuits, what books Pb have sold, when 
can begin, how long continue in the business, territory 
desired, etc. Address 
R. H. CURRAN & C@O., Publishers, 

217 22 School Street, Boston. 














Saleswomen \ anted, 
Both experienced and mnemormees. to sell Hupfeld’s 
etn py tr Wit and isdom. Amusing, enter- 
taining, interesting, fascinating, instructive. All want 
it, ant many buy it during these hard times. Apply, 


stating oxperionce, etc., as in above advertisement. 
217 . wn. CURRAN & coe., Bosten. 
AGENTS 


GENTS $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


———— A New, Clear and Coucise ——_——— 


Universal History 


Commencing with the earliest periods, chosing March, 
1877. 3% vols. of the World’s great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, includ- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish difficulties. A book of 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other, Beautiful [lustrations Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. ©. 
McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 








~ WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesiey, Maas, 








176 zz 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Borean of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874, 





Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION, desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing positions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges,and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the pri to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 


ove 

on. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois,§ 
Prest. J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 
Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 


Cocsengenqenee from School-officers and Teachers 
is invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request, Address 
KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sts, .-~ 


218 tf CHICAGO, Iu. 





NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL ; 


Address E. TO 
BUREAU, 19% 22 Music Hall, Boston. 








if successful to take charge of territory and hire and * 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF ED hs CATION. 
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Publishers. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


BY 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


This book contains the requirements for admission to 
ferty-feur of the leading Colleges ; the prenun- 
ciation preferred ; questions for admission, for '78, at 
four colleges ; scheme of Harvard Examinations for 
Women, etc. It is indispensable for teaches and pupils. 

Send postpaid on receipt of one dollar. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 





MM. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 





6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 223 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


&~ Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, i111 and 113 William St., YEW YORK, 
General Agent for New England, 


Our World Series of Geographies. 


The result of the Best Professional Skill. They em- 
body the True Spirit of Geogra Wordmy W Reform. They 
teach Ideas, rather than We Words, Words. 
They are the Only Books not havin Ready-made An- 
swers. They lead the pupil to Investigate for Himself. 
They exert a good influence upon Teachers. They are 
the Only Books combining the Political, Physical, and 
Historical Geography of a country in the Same Lesson. 
They are More Bungestive and Entertaining than other 
books. They have received the Unqualified Endorse- 
ment of the Public Press, and of the most prominent 
Educators. They stand the test of the schoolroom, 

“It has been used in this city for ten years, and 1 
have no doubt that it is more highly valued as a text- 
book at the present time than during the first i after 
its introduction.”’—Supt. of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 


A full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 

See next week’s JOURNAL for notice of The National 
Music Course. GINN & HEATH, Pubds., 

ns SP Boston, New York, and Chicago. — 


- GOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.uding 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLE DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
‘AL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANG ES LN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double- “page map for each 
State; showing all the town boundaries, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand 8t. 
208b CHICAGO: F.8. Belden, 25 Washington St. 








H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., B 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelp 





a, Pa. 
READY IN JUNE: 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


Reading Charts, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, 
1. THE WORD METHOD, 
By} 2. PHONIC ANALYSIS, 
3. THE A-B-C METHOD. 
30 Nos. ina Set. 26133 Inches in Size. 
On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. 


ONLY $5.00 PER SET. 


Because of their completeness, beauty, and cheapness, 
Wat bee ee Oe YP D IN 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. Z. Agent, 


221b PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & 00., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 
Calo, pan Sen. soepeaas Catalogues of Books en Dyeing 
Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen u- 
Mechanics, Machinery, Metallur 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, — a- 
tion, ete., sent free to any address, 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Ponn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 


Sneed English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 


Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short aphy and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar 

Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 
ae wees! 4 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histories and and Eiiae’l Readers; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 

Eeed and Kellogg’s= Graded Lessons in Eng- 











lish and Hi sepnoue in English; 
Hatchison’s jony and H ; 
Hlonderseon’s Test-W ords in Eng. +s &e. 
J.D. Pb ey ag T. T. BAILEY, 
adison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St. in, 





«COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Adams's ved Arithmetic, . . $0.65 /| com 
Addicks’ Frenc h Elemen oe, ee 

Kirkham's © Gremen, r, ‘$0 
Northond’s Scheel aecrBiciceeest BS | sea te 
Whelpley's 4 eke of erat (Snell), s:33| ¢ 





= 00 DAY & 
a Ualveraity “Algeore (Wells). 
Vv ells 


sitet Bacto 








tion. 
Arith. 


., Agts. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 


Price for Introduction, . « £5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, - - . 80 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. .. .« Oocts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. CO. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 2z 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Will be glad to send to em address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 





Andrews’ Latin Text-Bookas, 

Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Celbarn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdoch’s Vocal Culture, 

and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for ‘Teac here. a1 


LVISON, 


BLA KEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO.,|; 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zs % 32 Geornhill, Besten. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of ate Nomadio T 

Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 

Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 

course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 

nnesve lan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
=o ical method of instruction. 

Bidpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
ont — of yrs ae yh - ess and 

sty nity of na’ ve ; ve presentation; 

Dlustrations of special excellence; Su Superior mechan- 

ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent ggg Tablets. —A 

ye course in seven books. blet form, pre- 

sen a solid surface, their K.., pi i 
their thelr practical character, their novel 

of exercises, abundance of materiai, 

ing books. price, place them in advance of all other draw- 


*, Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


i SERIES OF ar ag” ng TEXT - ony, 8 
uxley’s Lessons Elem Biles”? 50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Bio 2.00 \ 4 
Rescoe’s Lessous in Elem. Chem 1 .6@ 
Jones’ Junior Sonies oF Be Seems 25 
Sevon’s Eiementary Lessons > i. 


ieatimeraeer tect 1 











154 zz G2 Boud Street, ew York. 


new W_EDITION. 





GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW wonne abd Meanings, 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now on. giving 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, an 
Date of each. 


Published by @. & 0. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 


In a series of ee Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 


me “. of England. 
. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 


éiahass of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 





From the Beginni Ragioning. of & the Christian Era till the 
Present ~—s a Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth....... 


The Royal Schoel Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH &-00., 
Publishers of $5 and 37 Park Pl, New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Payson, D. &.8.'s Frosting and Shere Course. 

Bartholomew's Drawin 

Dinsmore’s Graded Spe ion Blanks. 

Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 

Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, m furnished, Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 

_ 155an A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH 








w York. 


$1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam's Series gf Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 


he Hlementary Science Series (30 vols.), a, 75 
The davumess ctence Series "7 4 vo ls)» 
Putnam’s World's Pre ‘ontin. to ’77. z 50 

aphy: (newed.) 5.00 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. o A Meme 
Brackett’s Poetry nd School, 1.25 

Gombert’s French Chaspiee. "Ter vol., Fi 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics,and e 

Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp EpvucATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 

mnéral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Echools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, wing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural maietony: Serine. For schools 
and families. Animals an hae represented in their 
ae colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 





Prang’s Americav Chreomon,. 1iisz 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geo nies, 
Guyot's Wall Ma 
Sheldon’s Recto, 

Felter’s Arithmetics, 

an Physics, 
mney’s Zoologies, 

and many valuable High-echool Text-books. 
For information and terms rms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
WILLIAM v. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 





TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co, 

758 Broadway, New York, 

he ge ge oF 
The a My ree Series ef Read 
y George 8. Hillard and L. J. ;. ‘Campbell, 

The Anniptiont Readers. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MincViear’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm Mc Vicar 
Campbell’s Concise, Mistery ef the U. #. 
meswenth Geoarich’s History of Unit. States. 

By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
ee Impreved School Beceords. 


The Son “heat. Vinasic.) 
. C. Phelps and L. r. Lewis. 
The Clase Word peller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
aipwers Syeeemn of Penmanship and Beck. 


—_ > y nd pe H. W. Ellsworth. 
ro full list, an iculars, address the pabtshers; 
or WM. WARE & ., 47 Franklin 8t., BOSTON 


eaomnil BROWN & co., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 





PUBLISHERS OF 


Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 


Bradbury’s Geometry and gonometry. 
Bradbury's nome and waemaying 
Bradbury's University Geome 


Cushing's Manual Parliament’y ractice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Bock. 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of al Study. 
ppbeonesna ese Elements of History. 

ive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geo phies. 
Holmes’ Renton, History, and Grammars. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 az 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In i sore with a demand for te Histories 
of the ly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Mgssrs. VAN ANTWERP, Bease & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: qintrodue. and 
1. Thalheimer’s History of mple er Pr. 

Early Eastern Wecascases, 
2. Thatheimer’s History ef Greece, 


SRatten 








50/3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome 


‘$3 
e First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Pocehan Ascen 

The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Em 

_ ae Rome as 7s , Republic, and Sopire. 

par ng sufficiently fu d comprehensive for the 
and University Course. Liberally illus- 
nated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 
ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 

An Elementary a od designed especially for the 
Interior States. rye ete, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological ( + Mew and late Professor of ‘Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 p 432 illus. 

Sample Copy and introduction price, Rise. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GROGRAPHIES. 
By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. 
8 wt e “8 


Eclectic Geography, No. 1 
©. 2, Mass. Ed., 90 «6 


Eclectic eee, 
For Hi schools 3. 

Eclectic enc" Ne. 3, M Mass. Ed., 1.05 78 
VAN ANTWERP BRAGG & vo. » Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 

M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual mlewripe Soetasie, no h9.80 
Weisbach’s Manual al Theo. Mi. 

Pynchen’s “Chemical Physics, e 

Prescott’s Organic Analysis 

Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Sterer’s 2 ee Ana = i 4 
McCulloch’s n’l Theory of Heat, 3 


Full list of Publications sent on application. a “ZZ 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Frankiém Written Arithmetic. 


Seaver & bg 8 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ares. Seaver & Walton. 

Weorcester’s New Primary Spelling - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Weorcester’s New A ema Spelting-Boek- 











Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


star? Arithmetics, 
(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
@lney’s are Snellen. and Higher Mathematics, 


—~-— | Goleows New Gucne 
Loostnabe Tish “Theratare. ne Of U. 8. History. 
Hoekebs Now 2 ‘ 


mils E eee eoserhy. 


vatecery Hlattvesty Reaues, 





‘as a Ae ees. Ie 





180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. Correspondence solicited 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
SH ELDO nN & co., PUBLISH 15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


UNIVERSAL GRAPHICAL COMPUTING TABLE, 
(By Lieut. WM. H. Brxey, West Point, N.Y.), enabling 
anybody, WITHOUT CALCULATION and at SIGHT, 


To Multiply or Divide any two numbers, 
To Find 3d, or Sth rg -$ of number, 
To Extract the 24, 3d, or 5th Root of any number, 


= Obtain € Nomnsisisaes’ or Area of ae Circle, 
To Obtain the Volume of an 
To Multiply or Divide Skee, Cosine, 
T t, FA  Covcompees of any Arc 
ore 


Lane 
uce Fee or 
TORVALUASLE TO nN ENGINEERS MAKING ES- 
TIMATES. gratis in TREPARING PER- 
cen Ace or STATISTICS. Errors A computa- 
tion in SL, Sey Rood ht, of one 
Text race 





